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READERS stions 











Should chrysanthemum stalks be cut to the ground after they have 
finished blooming? 

Although it is not advisable to cut them close to the ground, 
they may be cut back to within four-five inches. On the other 
hand, it is even better to let them remain as the stems hold the 
snow during the Winter. Because chrysanthemums are shallow- 
rooted, they suffer much from thawing and heaving, and for that 
reason need some kind of covering to prevent their Winter killing. 

> * > 

Why should grapes be allowed to ripen on the vines before being 
gathered? 

Unlike some fruits, grapes do not ripen if they are cut while 
they are immature or on the green side. The ripening must take 
place on the vines, and that is the reason why certain varieties are 
not recommended where the season is not long enough for the 
clusters to mature before damaging frosts. 

- * * 

Is the Fall a good tine to sow seeds of annual larkspur out-of- 
doors? 

As the annual larkspur is hardy, and as the seed germinates 
slowly in cool weather, the Autumn is an excellent time to sow the 
seeds. Since it does not like transplanting, the young seedlings 
can be left undisturbed to make their growth early in the season. 
Some thinning will be necessary. 

. * * 

When should Ornithogalum thyrsoides aureum and album, the 
golden-yellow and white forms of this ornithogalum, be started for 
Winter bloom? 

The bulbs should be started in rich, well-drained soil in Octo- 
ber or November, and grown in a sunny window at 60-70 degree 
temperature, which is more than that required by most ornitho- 
galums. Keep plants moist at all times. 

* * * 


Kindly outline the ethod of handling asparagus for forcing in 
the cellar. 

As the large, healthy crowns of asparagus are stored with 
nourishment, they force very easily. The roots should be dug in 
the Fall, and planted in boxes containing rich soil or even sand. 
Some advise lifting the roots and exposing them to freezing 
temperatures for a few days before the forcing. For a couple of 
weeks the temperature should be in the forties, but after a higher 
reading, from 55-60 degrees, is needed. Two or three waterings 
should be enough to maintain sufficient moisture. 

- > * 

Can you advise me if bittersweet vines can be grown from the 
berries? 

Bittersweet berries, like the seeds of many plant kinds, need to 
be stratified in order for them to germinate. This means that they 
need to be stored in certain temperatures, humidity and air for a 
certain period of time. In nature this is brought about by ex- 
posure to the action of the weather. For your purposes, however 
seeds should be gathered after they are fully ripe, washed out, 
and dried at room temperatures for two to three weeks. Then 
they should be stored in sand, soil or peat at $2-50 degrees in an ice 
chest or cellar for three months. In the coldframe five months 
are needed, in which case boards or a mulch material needs to 
be added. After that the seeds may be planted in light soil or a 
mixture of sand and peat, and started at a cool temperature. 

7 * > 


I have a large waz-plant, Hoya carnosa, and want to make 
several small plants from it to give to friends. How do I go about it? 
I would also like to know tf there is a variegated form. 

Hoya may be easily propagated from cuttings taken from the 
tips, and started in sharp sand or a mixture of peat moss and 
sand. It is a good idea to use a hormone powder. Layering is 
another method that may be used. The portion of the stem that 
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RALSTON EXPERT 
wins 
National 
Championship 


Naturally we’re pretty proud 
of Joe Arsenault for winning 
that National Tree Climbing 
Contest. 


It takes real skill and efficiency to scale an 80 foot tree in 2 
minutes, 32.6 seconds. Joe is only 23, but he’s been doing 
treework since he was 15. 


Like all real Champions, Joe Arsenault has exceptional 
ability. But in a way, Joe is typical of the whole Ralston 
outfit. Fred Ralston & Co. is the fastest growing Tree 
Expert company in New England. Ralston men are better 
paid, work faster, hence do a first class job in less time . . . 
which means worthwhile savings for Ralston clients. Call 
Ralston now for free estimate. 








FRED RALSTON A& CO. 
22 St Allston 34. Mass Al 4-5534 


43 Cornwall St Portsr Tidal S 


Linden 





will be inserted, and pegged into the soil should be cut into on the 
lower side. There is a variegated form of wax-plant with leaves 
irregularly margined with white that is very attractive. 

* + * 

Is the heather we buy in florist shops as cut flowers a true heather? 
I have been told that it isn’t. 

The heather that is sold by florists during the Winter and early 
Spring, and which comes primarily from California where it is 
grown out-of-doors, is not a true heather of the Calluna genus, 
but a heath representing the genus Erica. The two resemble each 
other, however, and the chief difference is that in the flower of the 
heather the colored calyx (sepals) is longer than the corolla 
(petals). Both are members of the Ericaceae or heath family. 


* *. * 


What are some of the vegetables which can be treated as house 
plants? 

The old stand-by, and perhaps the most attractive, is the sweet 
potato which may be started in a bottle or jar with the base 
touching water. Since those sold in markets are evidently cured 
in kilns, and therefore do not grow, try to obtain roots from a 
friend’s garden, although those that have developed eyes will 
probably be satisfactory. Then there is the carrot. First cut the 
leaves, then cut the carrot two or three inches below the crown, 
and place the top in a low container with moist pebbles, or some 
other material which will hold it in place. Bright green feathery 
leaves will soon develop. Beets may also be handled in the same 
manner as the sweet potato. 





Correction: In this column of the October issue fleur d’amour 
was identified as a form of gardenia. It is, instead, a sport of 
T na coronaria known as 7’. adreyi. Bailey’s Hortus 
II now lists the species in the genus Ervatamia. Thus E. coronaria 
is the preferred classification. The family to which it belongs is 
the dogbane, Apocynaceae. Allamanda, oleander and vinca are 
other related plants. 
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AMAZING ¢ GIFT 


Shop 
for your 


—) “Sc Gift Wrapped 
—— and Postpaid 
’ arden ith Horticulture 
Here's that “unusual” gift that will thrill and 
delight the gardener who “has everything”! wi ° 
Assures larger, lovelier flowers; bigger, more 
delicious vegetables; luxuriant shrubs; velvety 
lawns,for both amateur and expert.A reminder ; 
of your thoughtfulness for years to come! ovember persuades us indoors to the open hearth, to reminisce over the 
Takes the Guesswork Out of Gardening Nov ml . u tot I , mes . 
This ‘‘Popular Garden” Sudbury Soil season just past and plan for the year so soon to come. The month’s big 
Test Kit has handsome case with clear lucite . 
cover. Over 50 tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, day, 7 hanksgivi ing, began as a gé at he ring of 
potash, lime. Full directions. No knowledge of | = 
chemistry is needed. Easy as reading a ther- grateful gardeners. Beyond is Christmas, 
mometer! | » a - sak 4 
Order TODAY from this Ad! ‘al. and this month we offer gift suggestions 
mas delivery . pe 
17th for your friends who garden. 





\ plus 
heck and we prepay. If you wish, we 
er 5 for you FREE OF 
ard enck 
. in Lifetime. Steel Chest 
Horticultural Model has 4 times as much test 
solutions, more and larger equipment harts f - . 
vegetables, et : : Fit For A King! 
An even ‘eate! ae _ . 
Sudbury Laboratory _ This Reo Royale model power lawn mower is indeed 
tores: Write for Special Offer PG. ae 
‘ fit for the king of your garden. The manufacturer has 
dressed its Royale model especially for the Yule 
season and sells it for $129.50. For details and deal- 
ers, write Reo Motors, Inc., Dept. 48, Lansing, 


Michigan. 


Vitamulch Ventilates Soil 
Vitamulch is a new aid to indoor and out- 
door gardening that was created by vol- 
World-Famous Figurines canic action a thousand years ago in the 
by Fred Press *K : Grand Canyon. It air-conditions and 
Imported, hand-woven Baskets ie waters roots of plants automatically. A one 
Gold pean on =, AN pound package will suffice for the average 
Flower Show Aids * Wedding Accessories size planter. Available at nurseries, gar- 
Artificial Flowers and Parts 
Scented Flower Stationery 1 
Dried Materials + House Plant Helps California 
Unusual Garden Books * Gift Suggestions 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Miniature Landscape Magic! 


FL R ‘ RT > ae Miniascapes, as shown in the picture, are 
Dept. TQ 405 CEDAR LANE wrote th hlirdeeall the 
, apes © t f w- 
TEANECK, NEW JERSEY F minature lands ape Ss con aining rea 0 
ers, plant materials, dried mosses and 
lichens, and tiny people. They can be made 
as table centerpieces, inside a hand-blown 
From Table Trees to 6 ft. Xmas Trees, in pots to 5 gals glass bowl as a lamp base, or under glass 
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list FREE. Get 64 fascinating pages inc. how to grow, 
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den supply houses, super markets, or from 
Desert Mulch Co., Dept. 49, Los Angeles, 





DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING House Plant Holder 


Wind-O-Planter helps you grow house 
plants since it places your plants right in 
the light. Made of white enameled finish 
aluminum, 27" long x 6'9" wide x 1'9”" 
deep, it is leak and rust proof. Easily re- 
movable tray included. Price, including a 
package of vermiculite, is $3.00 postpaid 
CHECK -R-BOARD from Neville’s, Dept 51, 311 High Street, 
— Burlington, New Jersey. 


1202 £. Washington 
lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa 
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RARE CACTUS 


Plants and Directions for Growing! 
Write TODAY, Dept. C-0 
THE RANCH HOUSE 


SANTA BARBARA AIRPORT 3, GOLETA, CALIFORNIA 


Enjoy this 
fascinating, 
profitable hobby. 
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overlooked and the uses of insecticides, fungi- 
cides and herbicides are given proper em- 
phasis. Furthermore the various parts of the 
country have been carefully considered so 
that the book is adaptable everywhere. Here 
is a sound garden book on “what to do” and ACCENT YOUR 
when to do it , 

Order from: Book Department, HOR- 
TICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., H 0 M E W | T WH 
Boston 15, Mass. Only $1.50 postpaid. 


Brighten them with new house plants; Jacinths, 
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99 Ghendien Giants | pairs. Specify either Rose or Floral Bouquet Jar CHICAGO 19. ILLINOIS 

$5.00 EACH INSURED PARCEL Post PREPAID. SEND FULL 
Foxboro, Mass. | NAME AND ADDRESS WITH CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


ie Send for catalog. 
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32” x 18” x 27” high, $59.95. We pay shipping 
charges. Start growing mow! Order Today! 














Garden Digest 


Insects Can Poison Plants 

In experiments carried on at the Boyce Thompson Institute, 
Yonkers, N. Y., to find out why well-filled seeds of carrot, dill 
and fennel plants were damaged by insects to the extent that 
germination was affected, it was found that insects can actually 
poison plants. According to the American Nurseryman, an experi- 
ment was conducted in which plants were grown in cages with an 
infestation of Lygus oblineatus, with the result that the insect 
injured the growth and flowers and greatly reduced the percent- 
age of viable seeds. In another experiment carried on in co- 
operation with the Atomic Energy Commission, the insects were 
treated with radioactive phosphorus, and it was found that they 
secreted some substance in the host plant when they fed. 


Corn Earworm Control 

As a result of experiments on the control of the corn earworm 
conducted at the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station 
at State College, Pa., it was found that at least four or five ap- 
plications of a 59% DDT dust are necessary to control the pest. 
At three applications, the infestation was reduced to 41%; 
when four were made, the figure was reduced to 23%. Another 
control was effected by the use of a DDT emulsion mixed with 
water and mineral and applied with a sprayer, although other 
problems, such as spray residue, showed up. Corn treated with 
the DDT-mineral oil spray resulted in only a 14% infestation of 
worms, the Market Growers Journal reveals. 


Potato Disease Made Known 

From the Connecticut Experiment Station at New Haven we 
learn that verticillium wilt is the “mysterious” disease which has 
been evident in potato-growing areas of the state in recent years. 
Identified by Dr. W. Graham Keyworth, plant pathologist of the 


Station, the disease is characterized by a yellowing and wilting of 
the foliage and premature death of the plants. Although no known 
spray or soil treatment will control the disease, crop rotation dis- 
courages its growth and survival. Observations show that it is 
most common and severe in fields which have been cropped to 
potatoes for several years. All varieties of potatoes may be 
attacked by the wilt, although Kennebec seems to be more 
severely affected than others. Dr. Keyworth believes that the 
verticillium has been present on Connecticut potatoes for many 
years. 


Anhydrous Ammonia Needs Safe Handling 

W. L. Ulich, extension agricultural engineer at Texas Ag7i- 
cultural and Mechanical College, College Station, Texas, warns 
that anhydrous ammonia as a fertilizer should be handled with 
increasing care, and that safe and suitable storage and hauling 
equipment be used. As the ammonia attacks copper, brass and 
galvanized iron, only steel valves and fittings should be used. 
Placing or parking the storage tank in the shade will reduce the 
pop-off pressure of the tractor or trailer tank, and containers 
should never be filled to more than 85 per cent of capacity. 
Those who handle the material at bulk stations should use gas 
masks and rubber gloves which should be worn when the con- 
tainers are being filled, advises Dr. Ulich in the Southern Florist 
and Nurseryman. 


Aphis Virus Carriers 

Aphis gossypi is the aphid responsible for the transmission of 
the virus of citrus quick decline, according to technicians of the 
University of California College of Agriculture as contained in a 
report in the American Nurseryman. The aphis which breeds on 
citrus and a long list of other plants is the second most widespread 
on the earth. Various transmission tests conducted showed the 
insects to be ineffective carriers, however. About 3,200 aphis were 
involved, with the result that only two transmissions took place. 
Although this indicates an efficiency of one in 1,600, the figures 
are preliminary, and will probably be changed by later findings. 





Unique Annuals Which Like Late Sowing 


HERE are a number of seldomly seen 

unique annual flowers which grow best 
when sown on well-prepared beds in the late 
Fall or very early Spring. The seeds seem to 
prefer cool soil and a little freezing and 
thawing although my Fall-sown seeds come 
up best when given a light cover of coarse 
litter. Perhaps this saves the seeds from the 
birds. I have found it a lot of fun to sur- 
prise my friends with a few of these inter- 
esting annual flowers each season. 

Lychnis “milas” grows easily from late 
sowing, and blooms quickly in the Spring. 
Graceful, yard-high plants have many sway- 
ing slender stems, topped by three-inch, 
five-petalled, rose-violet flowers. (A seeds- 
man informs me, upon inquiry, that this is 
not the same as Agrostemma githago, or 
corncockle, which is considered such a pest 
in some wheatfields. I do not let it seed 
widely, nevertheless.) 

Collinsia bicolor is an odd plant which 
grows about 20 inches tall. The oddly formed 
blooms are in whorls, white above and blue- 
violet below. A pink-tinged flower is occa- 
sionally found. Collinsia is a member of the 
figwort (or snapdragon family), and was 
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named for an American naturalist, Zachary 
Collins. These plants, with their interesting 
two-lipped flowers, prefer a dry location. 

Corydalis sempervirens and C. aurea are 
cousins of the garden bleeding-heart. C. 
sempervirens grows about two feet high with 
brilliant pink flowers adorned with golden 
tips. It is easy to grow in any garden soil, 
and is a pretty, practically ever-blooming 
annual. Corydalis aurea grows only about 
six inches tall, and has spikes of golden 
flowers in the late Spring. 

Crepis rubra is a member of the compos- 
ite family, and is commonly known as 
hawksbeard. Its flowers look exactly like 
pink dandelions. For best results, give it a 
light soil and full sun (and don’t let those 
seeds scatter). 

Senecio arenarius (speciosus) is the gay 
brilliant purple, or lavender, annual cine- 
raria. It grows to 10 inches in a rich, loamy 
soil. The wide clusters of flowers are lovely. 

Armeria(statice) is the pretty annual straw 
flower, often dried for Winter bouquets. 
Plants have white, yellow, rose, blue or 
violet-colored daisies. If you have failed 
with these from May sowing, try late Fall. 


The Tahoka daisy has ferny foliage and 
long-stemmed, large, blue-lavender flowers, 
with bright yellow centers. They are long 
lasting when cut, and excellent to use in 
arrangements. They grow around 20 inches 
tall, and give bloom from July until late in 
November. 

Venidium fastuosum, or monarch-of-the- 
veldt, has silky, grayish foliage and bright 
orange four-inch daisies, with a purplish 
black zone around a black center. This is an 
ever-blooming decorative plant, nearly two 
feet tall when given full sun, plenty of room 
and well-drained soil. The flowers are attrac- 
tive in the border, and last well when cut. 

Xanthisma teranum grows well in dry 
open places, preferably in the wild garden. 
This Texan native is four feet tall, with two- 
inch flower heads of yellow, consisting of 
ray flowers only. To me it is more interest- 
ing than beautiful. 

All of these unique annual flowers prefer 
late Autumn or early Spring sowing. Try 
a few for a new garden adventure. 


— Fern Curistian MILLER 
Windsor, Mo. 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


IN ITS way November is received with the same welcome as the 
first Spring months. With the last of the chores completed and 
the garden put to bed, we look forward to a rest and letting up that 
follows the growing cycle. In matters of gardening our attention is 
turned to our house plants and greenhouse and to the easy chair 
in which we sit to enjoy these verdant and pleasure-giving friends. 

IN MANY parts of the country November brings the first hard 
frosts that signal the time to mulch plants for Winter protection. 
Actually, the purpose of the blanket is not to keep the ground warm, 
but to keep the cold in, as it is the thawing and heaving which 
causes injury to the roots. A good rule to remember is to cover 
when the ground is frozen an inch or two. 

OUR beloved roses always need special attention, and in mounding 
them with soil and covering them with marsh hay, straw or leaves, 
it is important to avoid leaving a depression where the water might 
collect. This may injure the small roots which are near the sur- 
face. Although pruning is listed in the Spring calendar, it is 
advisable to head back tall stalks which might whip around inthe 
wind. Weak and dead wood may also be cleaned out at this time 

NOW that their leaves have fallen, trees may be trimmed or pruned 
on through the Winter months. The removal of old, weak and 
diseased branches and parts is the first object. If pruning to 
lighten heavy growth or branches that interfere with the garden or 
house, consider as much as possible the natural shape of the tree 
in question. When pruning, however, such trees as maples, birches 
and walnuts, which bleed when they are dormant, should be op- 
erated on during the Summer months. 

WHILE the weather still permits, capture every opportunity to 
repair or construct fences, garden furniture, trellises, lattices and 
window boxes. Warm, sunny days are meant to tempt you out-of- 
doors to build walks or terraces or fireplaces or to paint fences or 
other wooden ornaments that remain out all the time. The sud 
den onrush of a million chores in the Spring usually designates 
these “incidentals’’ to the Autumn once again. 

AS FREEZIAS need three months to come into flower, pot large-sized 
bulbs in fertile, porous soil, and keep in a cool place until growth starts. 
Then provide a cool, sunny window where the night temperature is 
around 40-50°. Feed when buds begin to show, and at all times be care- 
ful not to overwater. 
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HOUSE plants should be reviving from their shock of migration 
from garden to house. If they have been given the proper soil 
and if fed during the Summer, they should need only regular 
watering now. In fact, November and December are the months 
when most all of them are more or less at rest, so that a minimum 
of watering and cool temperatures are the chief needs. The 
importance of this rest cannot be emphasized enough; perhaps we 
may understand it better if we realize it is nature's way. When the 
days begin to iengthen and show marked increase, they start 
once again to awaken and respond to the added light by growing 
and blooming. 


NEWLY-planted shrubs and evergreens, especially in the founda- 
tion planting, should be soaked thoroughly when the weather 
permits. Insufficient water at this time is the chief cause for 
their failure to pull through the Winter — and not the cold itself. 
With evergreens, rhododendrons and other broad-leaved types 
this is particularly essential, as they transpire water through 
their leaves during the Winter. Windburn is nothing more than 
the excessive giving off of water on bright and windy, sunny days. 


FIELDS and woods and gardens are still full of interesting and at- 
tractive twigs, leaves, berries, seeds and dried flower heads that 
lend themselves to arrangements that will enliven many a table 
ordrab corner. It is amazing what can be done with only a hand- 
ful of material, and how many times it can be done over to create 
varying effects to suit other needs. Begin to work now on some- 
thing special for Thanksgiving, for which the rich yellows, rusts, 
oranges, bronzes and browns should be your coler scheme. 
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<4n Unusual Pine Worth Knowing 


SOMETIMES a picture of a plant kindles the imagination of 
\ garden enthusiasts to a sufficient degree that they will seek it 
out and grow it. Here is a many-trunked specimen of Pinus 
bungeana, the lace bark pine native to Northwest China. Our 
gardens can be richer and more appealing if we learn to know and 
enjoy choice plant material. Let’s be discriminating gardeners! 
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This Practice Is A Very Anctent One— 
And Hardter Than Is Generally Belteved 


by Joseph Hudnut, Dean 


Graduate School of Design, Harvard University 


THYHE cherubim who stand at the gate of Eden have 
guarded well the secrets of its design. We can only 
guess at the patterns of terrace and vista; of parterre, 
bosket and promenade, of active and still water which 
framed and reaffirmed the Puritan innocence of our 
earliest ancestors; nor have we any hint of the principle 
whether that of Theophrastus or of the 
Prince von Puckler-Muskau — upon 
which these were organized. We only 
know that there were two trees, of a 
species not listed in Bailey’s Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture beneath 
which lay the coiled, cynical serpent. 
If some day the cherubim should fall 
asleep, or relax so far their vigilance as 
to admit an art historian through the 
keyhole of their eastern gate, it 
is probable that he would find there the 
geneses of every art of design. Iam sure 
that architecture, for example, began 
in a garden perhaps in an arbor 
functional, no doubt) built by Adam 
after his fateful and serpent-wise discovery. Architecture 
thus came into being as the accessory, or extension, of a 
garden and was continued after the Expulsion as com- 
pensation, on a narrower scale, for the loss of that more 
generous art of landscape architecture whose First Prac- 
titioner was, as we have seen, a Very Noted Person indeed. 
The form-giving impulse from which spring all of the 


arts can be little else than a longing for a paradise regained; 


of a longing to make the world over so that it may be in 
harmony with ourselves, to lay over the hostile and in- 
comprehensible world which our senses reveal to us a 
new Eden, ordered, understood and friendly to the spirit. 
In this sense all the arts are parts of one art. All are 
elements in one humanity-embracing pattern; all are 
addressed to one enchantment. 

That pattern and that enchantment 
are best expressed in gardens; for here, 
if anywhere, the artist escapes the 
tyrannies of the reason and the atro- 
phies which science lays upon the 
heart. Here the theme itself is environ- 
ment and the materials those of nature. 
Only the law is human-made and the 
disciplines with which tradition chan- 
nels and guards invention. All the 
typical and beautiful processes of art 
re-appear in this the most disinterested 
of all the arts, the most pure in its 
meanings and intentions. 

It is improbable that men will forget, 

even in a mechanized-socialistic universe, the idea of a 
garden or that somewhere there will not be men endowed 
with the mysterious means, financial and imaginative, 
to create them; and until every generous impulse of man 
is suppressed under his machines there will be makers 
of gardens as there are makers of song. This 
practice is a very ancient one and hardier than is 


generally believed. 


Reprinted with the kind permission of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. This essay originally appeared 
in Landscape Architecture published in 1951 to commemorate fifty years of achievement in the teaching of land- 
scape architecture at Harvard. Illustration (top of page) from Flowers from Old Gardens edited by H. W. Trovillion. 
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Making a Garden Pilgrimage 


by Bertha Newhoff, Versailles, Kentucky 


F YOU make a garden pilgrimage with 

the sort of awe and reverence the medi- 
eval devotee felt on visiting Canterbury or 
some other shrine, you are likely to miss 
half of what you should see. Instead, make 
it rather as Columbus set out from Spain, 
seeking new worlds to conquer. 

Once confined to the deep South and the 
early Spring, the garden pilgrimage is 
rapidly becoming nation-wide and three- 
seasonal. Each year more states are adding 
their names to the roster of garden pil- 
grimage areas; and wisely each is dating its 
invitation for that period when it has some- 
thing unusual to show, whether that time is 
the first of April or the last of October. 
Going under different names in the various 
states, Historic Garden Week in Virginia, 
House and Garden Pilgrimage in Maryland, 
Open House in Kentucky, each allures the 
garden enthusiast to visit old and new, 
large and small, formal and naturalized 
gardens which are open to the public at no 
other period of the year. Horticulture’s 
column “Coming Events” lists all the 
leading pilgrimages each month. 


Time and Money Determine 

Where you go on a garden pilgrimage will 
depend both on what you want to see and 
on the time and money you have to spend. 
Nothing could be more enjoyable to the 
true devotee than to be able to participate 
in every garden pilgrimage, beginning in 
Louisiana and the Carolinas and following 
the Spring north. But not many can take in 
everything in one year; most of us must 
make a thoughtful choice. 


Start near home. If your own state does 
not have a garden pilgrimage, begin with 
the nearest state to you that does. Here 
you will find soil and climate similar to your 
own. You will be eager to duplicate or 
adapt some of the plantings you see, and 
your chance of success will be increased if 
the conditions with which you have to 
reckon are not too unlike those in the gar- 
den you would copy. 


Learning New Techniques 

Also, in visiting close to home and finding 
that more courageous growers have tried 
things you never dared because of the 
restrictions of climate, you will be em- 
boldened and encouraged to emulate them; 
enriching your garden and knowing the 
thrill of accomplishing the nearly impos- 
sible. If you are a mid-westerner who 
thought azaleas, fig trees and magnolias 
could grow only in the South, you will be 
surprised to find them in some of the show 
gardens in your own latitude; a southerner 
who considered lilacs out of the question, 
will be delighted to discover them flourish- 
ing not far from home. If you are fortunate 
enough to find the gardener who accom- 
plished such victory over climate, you may 
be given the formula, the kind of pro- 
tection, mulches, pruning and feeding. that 
will enable you to be as successfully daring. 


Learn How To Look 

Consider the garden pilgrimage a clinic 
that will show you what you have been 
doing wrong and how. to rectify your 
errors; the observant pilgrim will learn 


what and where to plant for best effects and 
how to care for what is planted to obtain 
the best results. 

Look at each garden as a whole at first. 
Notice what is in it, and also the picture 
you see from it. Just as surely as a window 
can be a frame for a garden, a garden may 
serve as a window for a mountain, a stream 
or a row of hills. Or it may be a curtain, 
hiding an ugly view. Try to see more than 
bloom in the gardens you visit. 

Everywhere in the South you will be im- 
pressed by the green gardens, the majestic 
trees, the boxwood walks, the serpentine 
patterns amd the mazes, all so timeless. 
Flowers and color are minimized; dignity 
and quiet are emphasized. 


The Importance of a Notebook 
Carry a notebook. You will come home 
with a jumble of memories which will be 
hard to sort out for use, unless you have 
some notes about what you saw and where 
you saw it. In private gardens, you may 
have chatted with the gardener, and 
learned many of the secrets of culture he 
has gleaned through experience. Hoard 
these valuable tips; jot them down before 
they are forgotten. They can save you years 
of experimentation, failure and wasted 
effort. Write down names of new things you 
want to try, noting color, size and height. 


Observing Garden Details 
Notice walls and walks, gates and garden 
houses, pools and sundials. Pay particular 
attention to gardens similar in size and 
See page 425 


Brookgreen Gardens (near 
Charleston, South Caro- 
lina), half way between 
Georgetown and Myrtle 
Beach. These gardens are 
state-owned and are open 
to the public withoul 
charge. Unusual eramples 
of American sculpture 
adorn the place and 
quantities of Spanish- 
moss hang from the trees. 
This is a spot travelling 
gardeners should not miss. 
A unique nolice is dis- 
played which mentions 
that these gardens are en- 
trusted to the courlesy of 
the visitors. 
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What’s This About Flowering Crabs? 


by Arie F. den Boer, Des Moines, Iowa 


O BE considered a good ornamental, a 

tree or shrub must possess a number of 
outstanding qualities. These may vary 
somewhat but, generally, they include 
beautiful flowers, attractive fruits, good 
foliage, hardiness where this is essential, 
ability to withstand attacks by insect pests 
and plant diseases and ease of culture. 
This does not mean that every good orna- 


small, colored fruits. No better advice can 
be given than to visit some of the large col- 
lections. Truly it is worth a trip to see the 
crab apples when they are in bloom or in 
fruit in the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts, the Morton Arbore- 
tum, Lisle, Illinois, the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, St. Louis, Missouri, the New York 
Botanical Garden, New York, New York, 


. 


Dorothea, an outstanding hybrid developed at The Arnold Arboretum. 


mental is expected to have all those fea- 
tures. Lilacs, for instance, are beautiful in 
flower, but they have no attractive fruits; 
nevertheless, they are among the best 
ornamentals. 

To find all the qualities mentioned in one 
plant seems almost impossible. Yet, we do 
find them in the group of trees and shrubs 
commonly known as flowering or orna- 
mental crab apples. 


Community Plantings 


The demand for these plants was never 
very great until some 20 years or so ago 
when interest in them suddenly began to 
grow. That interest has continued steadily; 
now not only individual gardeners, but 
whole communities like Kankakee, Illinois, 
Spencer, Iowa, and several others are 
planting flowering crabs. They are using 
these trees in large numbers and in many 
varieties in parks and along highways. 


Outstanding Collections 


Even so, there are still many people who 
have never realized how beautiful a flower- 
ing crab apple is in the Spring when it is 
covered with a blanket of flowers, or in the 
Fall when the branches are loaded with the 
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Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, the public parks in Rochester, New 
York, the collections at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, and in 
Des Moines, Iowa. There are others besides. 


The Des Moines Collection Grows 

For nearly 25 years I have been associ- 
ated with the Des Moines collection. In 
this relatively short period, it has become 
one of the largest in the world. This began 
in a modest way with varieties that could 
be purchased from nurseries. The plantings 
were soon extended for various reasons. For 
one thing, it was necessary that all these 
trees were true to name and correctly la- 
beled so that the public could see what a 
Scheidecker crab really looked like, how an 
Arnold crab looked in full bloom or fruit 
and how all these fine ornamentals could be 
used in the home grounds. Plants and 
propagating material were obtained from 
various sources for checking. 


An Absorbing Hobby 

Searching for new plants and studying 
and checking descriptions became an ab- 
sorbing hobby, and still is. But no one 
would have thought of the amount of work 
involved. A herbarium was started; it now 
contains nearly 1000 sheets with specimens 
of over 300 species, forms, varieties and 
hybrids. This herbarium is of incalculable 
value in the process of identification. 

Notes were made from the very begin- 
ning of flowers, time of flowering, fruits, 
leaves, habit of growth and, in a minor way, 
of the occurrence of diseases, such as blight 
and apple scab. The notes on flowers and 
fruits with sketches of both were finally 
compiled and now form a collection of 
rather complete and detailed descriptions 
of nearly 300 different kinds. 


Seeds for Identification 
Lately, it has occurred to me that not 
only leaves, flowers and fruits are valuable 
See page 413 


The tea crab is known for its picturesque habit of growth. 








Ferns In A South Window 


by Winifred A. Harding, East Derry, New Hampshire 


ERNS seem to me to be in the neglected 

bracket, at least when considered as 
house plants. These few words, with the 
pictures will, I hope, serve to remove them 
from this class. 


Ferns Are Adaptable 


While these plants have no bloom, make 
no mistake about the color added to any 
home where a fern is grown. Any type of 
architecture, any period of decor, or any 
color scheme has a fern to meet its require- 
ments .Our house is a mixture of furnishings 
as well as temperaments, but each member 
has a leaning toward at least one of the 23 
varieties housed here .Guests are most often 
curious about ‘the bird’s nest, Asplenium 
nidus, and’ the staghorn, Platycerium bi- 
furcatum, and find it hard to believe they 
are members of the fern family . Personally 
I like what I call “knightiae,” Polypodium 
subauriculatum knightiae, best, although I 
must admit that a large house is needed. 
The one in the picture has a frond measur- 
ing 49 inches from soil to tip. I have been 
told .that ‘the maximum growth in its 
natural habitat is five feet. However, I can 
always build on an addition just for 
“knightiae.” 


Sun Or Shade 


In spite of all the best rules of keeping 
ferns well shaded and in a moist atmos- 
phere, mine are grown in the south windows 
and in an hot-air heated house. No con- 
cession is 'made for the sun, but I do keep 


Bird's nest fern, Asplenium nidus. 


pans of water in the registers. In the case of 
bird’s nest, it stands upon stones, and the 
window boxes have sphagnum moss 
around the pots. Some may say that this 
Winter just past would need no shade from 
the sun; however, these plants are grown in 
the same spot every Winter, rain or shine. 


Repotting The Plants 


In the late Summer, I repot and divide 
all of those needing it, using a fibrous pot- 
ting soil. We do have a slight advantage 
here in New Hampshire, because we have 
an ample supply of leafmold available. In 
the bottom of each pot I place several 
pieces of charcoal along with the shards. 
Care must be taken not to over pot ferns, 
since this has a tendency to cause souring of 
the soil even with the charcoal in the pot. 
Once the plants are settled , I move them to 
the porch and then to the house while the 
windows are still open for a part of each 
day to acclimate them to the house. 

*Watering is done according to each indi- 
vidual need; since in the Fall most ferns are 
for the most part at least semi-dormant, 
overwatering may bring on serious diffi- 
culties, particularly in the members of the 
adiantium group. 


The Problem of Feeding 


Personally, I am against feeding during 
the dark months, although this isa subject 
open to debate. If the potting soil used in 
the Fall is fortified with plenty of compost 
and wel! rotted manure, it should last the 


plant until the first of March. At this time 
the addition of superphosphate or some 
comparable commercial fertilizer is in 
order; use according to the manufacturer's 
directions. 

With the coming of Spring and increased 
growth more water is required; a sufficient 
amount should be given at each watering to 
allow it to run out of the hole in the bottom 
of the pot. When the earth is again dry on 
the top, repeat the process; this may be 
every day if the location is as sunny as 
mine is. 


Outdoors In Summer 


By the end of May the ferns are again out 
of doors, either hanging in the lath-house or 
sunk in the ground up to the pot rim under 
the maple trees in the garden. Some advo- 
cates of Spring propagation may take issue 
with the Fall division idea, but I have 
found that after a Summer under the trees 
the little off-shoots are rooted in the soil. 
A simple scissors snip severs them from the 
parent, and permits the lifting of the small 
new fern with no trouble at all. 


Plants Get Saturday Bath 
The subject of fern troubles and pests is 
one that I am not bothered with; when 
Saturday rolls around, like good Yankees, 
into the bathtub they go for a good shower 
bath. Clean foliage and good soil make for 
healthy plants and no troubles. Naturally 
there are always exceptionsto the rule. 
‘Sea opposite page 


Photos by Donald H. Peterson 


Staghorn fern, Platycerium aleiorne. 
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A favorite of the writer’ Polypodium subauriculatum knightiae. 


At the present time I am growing the following 
kinds of ferns 
idiantum cuneatum, delta maiden hair 
idiantum hispidulum, venus’ hair 
isplenium bulbiferum, mother spleen wort or 
carrot fern 
Asplenium nidus, bird's nest 
Davallia canariensis, rabbit's foot 
Poiypodium glaueum, often called bear's foot 
Polypodium subauriculatum knightiae, 
Platycerium alcicorne, staghorn 
Crytomium faleatum, holly 


Nephrolepis exaltata bostoniensis compacta, com- 
pact Boston 

Nephrolepis scotti 

Nephrolepis wilsoni 

Nephrolepis whitmani, King and Queen 

Nephrolepis verona 

Nephrolepis elegantissima compacta, lace 

Polystichum viviparum, English hedge 

Asparagus sprengeri 

Asparagus plumosus nana, florists’ fern 

Pteris cretica 

Pteris serulata, table fern 





Woodland Creatures 
Prepare for Winter 


by Richard Headstrom 


RADITIONALLY, November is a 
month of 
. wailing winds and naked woods 
and meadows brown and sere. 

And though there are days when the sun 
shines sweetly, and the air is warm and 
soft like that of May, when a red dragon- 
fly may be seen swinging into the sun- 
shine, and honeybees may be observed 
seeking nectar from the last of the Autumn 
wild flowers, it is for the most part a bleak 
and cheerless month. Leaden skies hint of 
snow, and falling temperatures serve 
notice that Winter is fast approaching. 
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Indications of Winter 

Heeding nature’s warning signals, rattle- 
snakes now disappear into deep cracks and 
crevices of piled-up rocks and ledges; 
wasps leave their paper nests for secluded 
roof corners; snails, slugs, and myriapods 
seek refuge beneath the leaf mold; mound- 
builder ants retire to the lower parts of 
their nests; and wireworms, and the larvae 
of May beetles, burrow below the frost line. 
While the bears search for suitable dens in 
hollow tree trunks or caves, the muskrats 
put finishing touches to their houses, and 
squirrels complete their Winter stores. 


Ingenious Adjustments 


The adjustments which many animals 
make to meet the exigencies of Winter are 
varied and often ingenious, As Autumn 
grows old, and the north wind begins to 
whistle through leafless branches, the grouse 
grows fringes of sharp points on his toes, 
and the varying hare long stiff hairs along 
the margins of his feet; with such snow- 
shoes both may run more easily over the 
snow, the grouse to search for berries, the 
hare to escape pursuit from a fox or other 
predator bent on his destruction. 


Animals Wear Winter Underwear 


As a special protection against the cold, 
animals that remain active have Winter 
underwear in the form of very dense short 
hairs that sprout among the roots of the 
longer and truer fur. The birds that re- 
main or visit us during this season are also 
similarly protected, for their plumage at 
this time of the year is denser and more 
interlocked than that which follows the 
Spring molt. The invertebrates, too, take 
special care to protect themselves, Spiders 
spin egg sacs or cocoons to safeguard the 
eggs or spiderlings, and though they may 
appear flimsy at a casual glance they are 
neither flimsy nor made in a haphazard 
manner, but are actually fairly elaborate 
structures constructed with care, Many in- 
sects spin tough cocoons that can survive 
the buffeting of the elements, while others 
like the woolly aphids throw thick warm 
coverings around themselves, Still others, 
including the thrips, escape the cold and 
Winter storms by crawling down between 
the woolly leaves of the mullein, whose tall 
dried spikes rise into the air like church 
steeples. 


Plants Are Adaptable, Too 


No less than the animals, the plants also 
prepare for the Winter in various ways. 
The woolly leaves of the mullein, for ex- 
ample, are a protection against the intense 
cold which the exquisite rosettes formed by 
year-old plants must endure before they 
can send up a flower stalk the second 
Spring. Trees and shrubs, however, pro- 
tect the tender inner parts of their buds 
against the cold and moisture by providing 
them with thick scales or coating them with 
a waxy resinous substance and against sud- 
den changes of temperature by lining them 
with down or wool that serves the same 
purpose as the under fur of animals. The 
reason why berries of certain trees and 
shrubs remain on the branches well into 
the Winter may be an adaptation to pre- 
vent the embryos from being killed by the 
frosts and rains of Autumn were they to 
fall at that time. Beechnuts, acorns, 
nuts and berries that fall in October or 
November often find conditions favorable 
and germinate prematurely. I have often 
found acorns anchored with purple sprouts 
during the Winter, but it seems that the 
Winter following such untimely growth 
usually proves fatal to them. 
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Growing Camellias in Pots 


by H. Harold Hume, Gainesville, Florida 


AMELLIAS make excellent pot 

plants, and because of certain unusual 
cultural requirements, they are well 
adapted for growing on porches and sun 
rooms that are or can be closed in during 
Winter. They have been kept in good condi- 
tion for many years, even to 50 or more 
with their root systems confined to the 
limited space of pots and boxes none of 
which exceeded 26 inches in width and 
depth. Here, then, is opportunity for new 
adventure in growing fine plants not 
usually found in house collections. Camel- 
lias are Autumn and Winter flowering 
plants, desirable for house culture. 


Low Temperatures Are Best 
Optimum temperatures for Winter 
should be maintained at 40° to 45°F. dur- 


ing the night; in the warmer daylight hours 
it is best that the thermometer does not 
register higher than 55° or 60°F. Occasional 
rises above this point will cause no injury, 
but changes from low to high temperatures 
or vice versa should not be abrupt, else 
flower buds may drop. There should be free 
movement of air, at times, secured by giv- 
ing attention to ventilation. Camellias are 
benefited especially by moist air about 
them, and best results are secured if the 
humidity does not ‘drop below 60°. From 
that point it should be carried upward until 
at times the air is saturated with moisture. 
This condition can be maintained by wet- 
ting the ground about the plants, by 
syringing the plants daily and by keeping 
water exposed to the air in open pans. 


hoto: Genereuz 


. . P 
A vigorous young camellia plant of good form bearing an abundance of bloom. 


Preparing the Soil 


Soil, of course, is made to order. Bearing 
in mind that the pot or box space is limited, 
it should be well enriched to give the plant a 
goodly supply of nutrients. A soil made up 
of one part each of good garden soil, peat or 
leafmold, sand and well decayed manure 
will give good results. It is always well to 
keep the organic matter content of the soil 
at high level; peat, leafmold and manure 
are good sources, while sand will help with 
drainage and aeration. Plants should be 
firmly potted with ample spaces about two 
inches at the top of larger pots and boxes to 
be filled with a mulch — for the sake of 
appearance and to help in maintaining 
uniform moisture. Hot, dry, motionless air 
is not conducive to good camellia culture. 


Types of Containers 

Containers of many different sorts may 
be used. For smaller plants, ordinary clay 
pots are very satisfactory, while for larger 
ones, boxes of rot-resistant wood, such as 
cypress or redwood, are best. Pots up to 12” 
or 14” are good; above that up to 24” or 
even 30” boxes are best. It is an excellent 
plan to have one side of the box hinged, that 
it may be opened and dropped down. This 
makes it possible to remove a root-bound 
plant from a box when the soil is to be re- 
placed with new enriched material, or when 
the plant is to be transferred to a container 
of larger dimensions. 


The Importance of Watering 


Watering must receive careful attention. 
Plants should not be allowed to dry out, 
and it is best that the moisture content of 
the soil vary very little. There is no set rule 
for watering, but the moisture in the soil 
must be maintained at a high level. Good 
drainage is a safeguard against over water- 
ing. To secure this there should be an 
ample amount of broken pots, gravel or 
crushed granite placed in the bottoms of the 
pots or boxes when the plants are set in 
them. Water used should be about room 
temperature, 72°F. Frequent syringing is 
required. This can be done with a small 
atomizer; once daily while the plants are 
inside during Winter they should be wet 
down until the water begins to drip from 
them. The best time to repot plants is im- 
mediately after their blooming season. 


Summer Care 


When Winter is over, the plants may be 
moved out-of-doors, and placed in the 
shade of trees where they can receive atten- 
tion throughout the Summer, water being 
given as needed, plants syringed frequently 
and fertilizer applied. If it is not possible to 
move them outside, then the porch or room 

See page 417 
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A Liberal Philosophy with Plants 


by Louis Fabian Bachrach, West Newton, Massachusetts 


LIKE to experiment — to do things 

that can’t be done — to plant exotic 
trees and shrubs not recommended for gar- 
dens around Boston, a1! watch them grow, 
even after a number of failures because of 
wrong planting conditions. 


In one of the “best sellers” of twenty- 
five years ago, a book by Everett Dean 
Martin entitled The Meaning of a Liberal 
Education, there was a chapter entitled 
The Educational Value of Doubt which has 
always intrigued me. I have acted on that 
theory, not only in my general philosophy 
of living, but in my garden as well. Some of 
this I believe may have been inherited 
my father was a great experimenter with 
plants and shrubs, sometimes to the great 
edification and amusement of his friends 
but he got a lot of pleasure out of it; so do I. 


Black Bamboo and Bald Cypress 
Here in West Newton, I have a large 
clump of black bamboo, Phyllostachys 
nigra. I got it in South Carolina and grow 
it here with only a little protection in Win- 
ter. It has spread so much that I’ve given 
away many of the stolons from which it 


grows. 


There are also several specimens of Bald 
Cypress, Taxodium disticum, which are 
fairly hardy although native to the South- 
ern swamps; a luxuriant yellow jasmine, J. 
nudiflorum, blooms beautifully in late Win- 
ter, protected only by being planted on the 
south side of our house near a passion vine, 
Passiflora incarnata, which literally shoots 
up in early June and blooms luxuriously 
until frost. , 


The Large-leaved Myrtle 


In 1944, I brought home some roots of 
vinca, probably V. major, from Arizona. 
It has much larger leaves and flowers than 
our common myrtle, and has spread so 
rapidly as to have become almost a weed; 
for that reason I wonder why it is not of- 
fered by our local nurserymen. 


In a warm rocky bed several varieties of 
prickly pear cactus, opuntia, grow and are 
protected from the snow only by an old 
sash; zero cold does not affect it. 


Hollies and Magnolias 


Since I am very fond of holly, our native 
Ilex opaca and the small-leaved Japanese 
type J. crenata are well represented in our 
garden. So far I have kept alive the glossy- 
leaved, somewhat tender English type, J. 
aquifolium, though it does need some 
Winter covering. Because holly has so 
many stiff leaves and rather brittle 
branches, it should have heavy snow fall 
shaken from it; otherwise it is one of the 
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most satisfactory evergreen shrubs in my 
cold Northern garden. 


A couple of nandinas and a Magnolia 
grandiflora I’ve had for a number of years, 
though I find that they do need the pro- 
tection of burlap and straw. This is also 
true of a fig tree that grows outdoors next 
to, and probably somewhat warmed by, 
our greenhouse. 


Ten or more years ago I read of the 
interesting “cross vine,” Bignonia capre- 
olata of the South. I have had remarkable 
success with it; although no flowers have 
yet appeared, it grows most satisfactorily 


on the trunks of several trees, and is 
greatly enjoyed as an attractive addition 
to the garden. 


Boxwood in the Shade 
Many gardeners know that our common 
evergreen box needs protection from late 
Winter and early Spring sun, but it will 
grow beautifully without protection on the 
north side of a building in complete shade 
— at least that has been my experience. 
However, there is a hardy box of which I 
secured some plants from Toronto 10 years 
ago. From them I have grown many plants 
from cuttings which are absolutely hardy in 
full sun. 
See next page 


Jasminum nudiflorum hardly belongs in the writer’s West Newton garden, but it 


flourishes there in a sheltered spot wit 


h the passion vine, Passiflora incarnata. 
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Comment on Clematis 


I could write at length on clematis grow- 
ing, especially the large-flowering varieties. 
We are told in our catalogues that they are 
easy to grow. My experience and that of 
most of my friends is that they are not — 
but when once one finds the way, no vines 
give more pleasure. The late Louis Vasseur 
has written a number of articles in Horti- 
culture on this subject and he was a great 
help to me in solving my clematis prob- 
lems. I am sure that the specialists in these 
beautiful vines would help many beginners 
as well as experienced gardeners with ad- 
vice as to how to overcome their difficulties. 
After all, probably not as many may have 
my stubborn persistence and will give up 
after a disastrous bout with clematis wilt 
which strikes an evidently healthy vine 
without notice. 











At any rate, gardening with lesser known, 
unusual and exotic plants and trees has 


Black bamboo, Phyllostachys nigra, makes a loose-growing and attractive many headaches, but it certainly is to me 


plant at the rear entrance to the house where it thrives with little or no care a challenging adventure and a lot of fun. 


The Choice Metasequoia 


A few years ago I read of the discovery of 
the metasequoia trees in Mongolia and that 
there were some seeds to be had at the 
Arnold Arboretum :’The. young trees I 
raised from these seeds, first in the green- 
house and then in our coldframe, are now 
unprotected outdoors and about five feet 
high. It will be interesting to see how well 
they come through this Winter with no 
protection. 
Challenging Native Plants 
Then there are the “impossible” plants 
and shrubs. Someone once said that the 
“only difference between the ‘impossible’ 
and the miraculous was that the miraculous 
took a little longer.” I have found that 
statement especially true of wild flowers 
and there is great satisfaction in finally 
succeeding after many trials and errors. In 
our shady, wild garden corner, I lost many 
plantings of bird’s-foot violets, Viola pedata, 
until’ I found that the poorest possible soil, 
in full sun was the best for them; I finally 
dug up some subsoil in which they thrive 
beautifully with no attention of any kind. 
(Why don’t our nursery catalogues tell us 
this?) 
On a trip in the Great Smokies I dis- 
covered that Rhododendron maximum, the 
kind that is commonly sold here more than 
any other because it is a little cheaper, 
grows better in low, protected places, while 
only the catawba and carolina are at home 
in sun and wind. I realized then why, in our 
garden, we had planted so many in the 
wrong place — besides lacewing fly is 
much more active on R, maximum when 
planted in a sunny spot than on the other 
varieties. 
Travel makes it possible to learn [facts 
about plants and to solve problems that are ‘ 
seldom discussed in garden literature. Per- y me Ee Rg he me sees} ey : 
haps that is why gardening is such a chal- , , Phetes 
lenging experience. The umbrella pine, Sciadopytis verticillata, is worthy of wider cultivation. 
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Say “Merry Christmas” with 
Gardening Books 


by Dorothy S. Manks, Librarian, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


T I5 time once more to make out lists for 

Christmas giving, and to be ready with 
“want” lists for inquiring families. There are 
few things more suitable for garden-minded 
friends than a garden book, and there are books 
for all tastes and pocket-books. 


Practical Gardening 

There are several all-in-one volumes that 
would be good choices for a novice or for general 
handy reference. The Complete Garden Handbook 
($5.00) by M. J. Simon and others explains steps 
and operations from initial preparation of the 
ground to Fall clean-up. In the role of landscape 
architect, it includes chapters on how to make a 
complete garden plan. It describes all the im- 
portant flowering plants and shrubs, and it has 
advice on flower arrangement. 

The Better Homes And Gardens Garden Book 
($3.75), another general guide, is loose-leaf in 
form. It could easily be used as a combined text 
and personalized scrap book, for it is well organ- 
ized with topical guides, and has plenty of space 
for insertion of additional pages. Its gay, wash- 
able cover has the double appeal of brightness 
and durability. The fourth edition of A. C. 
Hottes’ 1001 Garden Questions Answered ($3.50) 
gives compactly a great deal of information, in 
the form of questions and answers. Among its 
best features are its generous use of diagrams and 
pictures, its “garden arrithmetic”’ and its final 
chapter of monthly reminders. 

There are few effective books for beginners, for 
most authors presuppose some knowledge, or else 
are too elementary to be helpful. Learning To 
Garden ($2.85) by Olive Mason Gunnison is the 
exception, for it frankly assumes that the reader 
needs to know the time-tested fundamentals, and 
gives them carefully and simply, illustrating 
many points with sketches. Sunset’s Visual 
Garden Manual ($1.50) by Elsa Uppman, on the 
theory that “one picture is worth a thousand 
words,” shows hew to sow seeds, build a compost 
heap, make cuttings, and do all the other opera- 
tions through ingenious step-by-step drawings. 
It is planned for West-coast use, but since gar- 
den operations are the same anywhere, it can be 
helpful to all beginners. Where climate influences 
growing season and choice of plants, the book can 
be checked for local modifications. 

An increasing number of regional books has 
been appearing in the last few years. Norvell 
Gillespie's Pacific Coast Gardening Guide ($3.00), 
Louise and Donald Hastings’ Southern Garden 
Book ($4.95), and Kelly’s Rocky Mountain 
Horticulture Is Different ($1.50) have been needed 
n these areas. 
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Favorite Subjects 

Jan de Graaff's The New Book of Lilies ($3.50) 
is another welcome contribution from the Pacific. 
The author has grown lilies in Holland and in 
England, but has for twenty years been estab- 
lished in Oregon, and has won for himself in- 
ternational fame as an authority on lilies. 


The latest addition to vegetable gardening, 
How To Grow Vegetables ($3.50) is likely to be a 
“must” for a long time. Its authors are L. C. 
Cosper and H. B. Logan, a partnership already 
well-known to the gardening world. They present 
detailed information from hardiness to calories 
for all the vegetables — and fruits, too —- avail- 
able to the home gardener. There are line draw- 
ings and photographs. Even the jacket should be 
saved for its tabulation of earliest and latest safe 
planting dates. 

The current crop of publications includes also 
Growing Woodland Plants ($4.00) by Clarence 
and Eleanor Birdseye, Orchids And How To 
Grow Them ($3.50) by Adelaide C. Willoughby, 
Chrysanthemums For Pleasure (second edition) 
($5.00) by Ernest L. and Aleita H. Scott, and 
How To Grow The Best Lawn And Garden In 
Your Neighborhood ($2.50), a Popular Mechanics 
Handbook.A really comprehensive, te and 
readable book on house plants has been needed, 





and is now with us, All About House Plants 
($3.50) by Montague Free. More than a thou- 
sand plants are included, and the author has 
grown plants in his home and in the greenhouses 
of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden through a long 
professional career. 

When in the same season two authors of 
established reputation bring out books on the 
same subject, how is one to know which to 
choose? And when, as happens here, both books 
are equally good and almost the same price, we 
give up! Fortunately, there has been a dearth of 
books on the subject, so two contributions are 
not too many. The duo? The Complete Book of © 
African Violets ($2.95) by Helen Van Pelt Wilson ” 
and All Alout African Violets ($3.50) by Mon- 
tague Free. Both authors cover the subject with 
detailed care and clarity. The only real diver- 
gences seem to be Mr. Free’s inclusion of data 
for commercial greenhouse culture and Miss” 
Wilson's chapter entitled “Show Business and 
Judging.” 


The Garden — Lovely To Look At 


Although garden design comes second in this 
review, it is by no means second in importance, 
The unfortunate who buys an order of assorted 
plants, and then wonders where to put them, ig” 
headed straight for disappointment. Yet he 
exists, far too many of him, By going slowly, 
doing a bit of reading and keeping his eyes and 
imagination alert he can save costly mistak 
and have a garden that is attractive all year, eas 
to care for and within the bounds of his budget. 

Aul’s How To Beautify And Improve Y. 
Home Gardens ($3.50) is one answer to this 
problem. Through plans, sketches and discussion: 
it offers over 150 practical ideas for the aoa 
suburban home. Then there is Ortloff and Rays 
more’s Color And Design For Every Garden 
($3.50). Within its covers comes advice from two 
professional landscape architects. They have had 
long experience in designing and writing for the 
average smal! home owner, and are especially 
successful in providing gay color with well- 
planned perennials and shrubs. 


Books Men Like — Things To Make 
For The Garden 


The family mechanic will find many uses for 
his talents. There are paths and edgings te lay; 
fences, gates and shelters to build, an outdoor 
fireplace or a game area to construct; and endless 
other items, small and large. Various books may 
be obtained to tell how. Henry B. Aul supple- 

See page 421 
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Men Talk Ab 


These observations are the result of the keen 
by the Men's Garden Club of New Yora 


Swiss Cheese Plant 


R dramatic effect and simplicity of 

care, or as a source of continuous 
pleasure, there are few house plants that 
can compare with the split-leaf philoden- 
dron or, more properly, the Monstera 
deliciosa. 

It is hard for me to believe, now, that it is 
only three years ago that I was completely 
disinterested in plants, and occasionally 
even needled my wife about wasting her 
time and money on them. Then the “bug” 
infected me, and during these past three 
years I have been investing much of my 
spare time and money in an avocation 
which I once considered valueless. 


Monstera the Favorite 

During this period as a confirmed house 
plant addict, I have experimented with 
perhaps 200 species and varieties of house 
plants, most of which have been varieties of 
the old stand-bys obtained, I must confess, 
by begging slips from, or exchanging slips 
with, understanding fellow enthusiasts. At 
the present time we have about 100 house 
plants in our relatively small five room 
“jungle.” In the place of honor, domineer- 
ing our living-room, is the Monstera deli- 
cosa. 
A Tree-Climbing Plant 

This delightful plant, sometimes called 
the Mexican breadfruit plant, or the Swiss 
cheese plant, because of the holes or slashes 
which naturally form in its large leaves, is 
one of a group of aroids (such as scindapsus 
or nephthytis) which in their natural habi- 
tat climb on trees by means of aerial roots. 
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Showy foliage plants 
lend themselves ad- 
mirably to decorative 
effects in twentieth 
century houses. They 
can withstand dry at- 
mosphere and respond 
to a modest amount of 
care. Monstera de- 
liciosa is a big scale 
plant that is becom- 
ing widely known for 
its decorative effect 
indoors. 


When first purchased two years ago, our 
monstera was less taan two feet high, and 
had five eight-inch leaves, the bottom two 
of which were yellowing and dropped off 
shortly. At the present time, after having 
been successfully propagated three times, it 
is over five feet tall, and has 16 leaves (none 
has been lost since the first two died). Some 
of the leaves are over a foot long. Planted in 
the same 10-inch pot are three philodendron 
vines, Philodendron cordatum, which veil the 
full length of the otherwise somewhat un- 
gainly stock of the monstera. (The aerial 
roots have all been cut off at the stock with 
apparently no ill effects.) The combination 
thus achieved is most striking, and seldom 
fails to evoke the wonderment and praise 
of guests. 


Propagation by Air Layerage 

The three slips that have been taken from 
this plant are all growing vigorously, and 
all but the most recent ones are larger 
and healthier than the original monstera 
was when purchased. The method which we 
have found most successful for propagating 
this plant has been by air-layering. The 
mechanics of this method are completely 
described in most garden or house plant 
books, and are probably familiar enough to 
the readers of this article so that they need 
not be discussed here. (See Horticulture, 
October, 1950.) 


Little Light Needed 

The cultural requirements of both the 
monstera and the philodendron are sub- 
stantially the same, and consequently, 
though I generally advise separating most 
plants that are potted together, the com- 
bination of the two has been very successful. 


Generally speaking, these requirements are 
modest : relatively rich soil, moderate water- 
ing and good drainage; an occasional spray- 
ing or wiping the leaves with a damp cloth; 
and little or no sunlight, though they do 
better with perhaps a few hours of either 
morning or afternoon sun daily, 
—Joun R. Jounston 
Watertown, Mass. 


Umbrella Plant 


E HAVE a large, old-fashioned bay 

window that faces south, and it pre- 
sents a somewhat tropical appearance 
during the Autumn, Winter and early 
Spring months. 

Large pots containing plants of Cur- 
euligo capitulata, giant maranta, Hoya 
carnosa, Aspidistra elatior variegata and 
Cyperus alternifolius furnish a foliage set- 
ting. Begonias, geraniums, Impatiens sul- 
tani, primulas, coleus and other plants as 
they come into bloom are added to supply 
color. From February to May bulbs of 
hyacinth, narcissus, tulip, scilla, ornithoga- 
lum and other kinds that have been potted 
during the Fall months, and left out under 
the back steps to grow strong roots, supply 
not only color but delightful perfume. 


An Aquatic Sedge 

However, the plants that cause the most 
comments from many of the callers and 
visitors are the two clumps of Cyperus 
alternifolius, sometimes called umbrella 
plant or umbrella palm. This aquatic sedge, 
or bog plant, makes a most satisfactory and 


Umbrella plant, Cyperus allernifolius 
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t House Plants 


est shown in the display of house plants staged 
ty at the International Show in March 1951 


interesting house plant wher its simple 
requirements are met, the most important 
of which is plenty of moisture. It prefers 
sunshine, but will thrive well in semi-shade. 

This is one plant that you cannot 
overwater. 


Large Container Needed 

We grow them in a large jardiniere and a 
three gallon stone crock. In the bottoms of 
the containers we place several pieces of 
charcoal and about two inches of broken 
clay pots. The soil used is a rich mixture of 
well-rotted cow manure, loam, sand and 
humus, equal parts. We cover the roots 
well, but leave a space of at least two inches 
from the top of the containers, and keep the 
soil covered with an inch of water. The 
jardiniere and crock are generally placed on 
low dollies in the corners of the bay win- 
dow on both sides of the center window. 


A Bountiful Grower 

By Christmas, each year, many of the 
canes attain a height of six or more feet, 
and the ends begin to blossom. Some of the 
verticils of leaves, 18 inches in diameter and 
spread out like an umbrella, seem to 
dominate the window picture. 

We leave the plants in semi-shade out- 
of-doors from early May to late September. 
Then they are thinned out, and repotted in 
new soil before being brought into the 
house. When we are to be away from home 
during July and August, the plants are re- 
moved from their containers, and planted 
near a water spout where the ground is 
moist from the extra rain water from the 


Crown of thorns, Euphorbia splendens 
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For spectacular bloom, 
few flowers can com- 
pare with the ama- 
ryllis. A sturdy plant, 
it is sometimes tem- 
peramental in its flow- 
ering and often chal- 
lenging to amateurs 
And yet, thousands 
grow it each year. The 
bulbs can be depended 
upon to last for many 
years if they are prop- - 
erly cared for. 


leaders. The plants in the ground during 
dry Summers sometimes suffer, but gener- 
ally they do well, and after repotting 
hasten to send up new leaves. 

Cyperus alternifolius can be grown from 
seeds sown in soil kept constantly moist, 
and propagated by clump division, or by 
cutting off a leafy top with an inch of stem 
and placing it in a shallow dish of water. 
When roots form, pot in very moist soil. 

A dwarf variety, Cyperus a. gracilis, 
grows about 12 inches high, with verticils 
three to four inches in diameter. This dwarf 
kind is especially useful for indoor aquari- 
ums, and the larger species for the shallow 
water of outdoor lily pools and fish ponds. 

— C, I. VALENTINE 
Flushing, New York 


Crown of Thorns 


ANY, I know, will acidly quote, “each 
to his taste,” at my choice of favorite 
house plant, but let them show me another 
plant that can stand such abuse and return 
such beauty and character of form, color 
and interest as this vegetable “barbed wire”’ 
— crown of thorns, Euphorbia splendens. 
Brought in 1830 from Madagascar to 
Mauritius, and thence distributed to Brit- 
ain and the United States, it is found men- 
tioned in American floral magazines soon 
after the Civil War. Today in dish gardens 
and on dime store counters among succu- 
lent and euphorbia fanciers, it is widely 
distributed — generally not well grown. 


Rugged Beauty in Its Form 


This plant, like so many succulents needs 
rich, moist soil, plus sizzling sunshine to 


thrive. In form we find it in any number 
of fancied arrangements of thorny branches 
including wreath, candlestick and hollow 
sphere, with or without leafy tips, produc- 
ing at any time its clusters of vigorous red 
“flowers” at the tips, with or without 
leaves. Like the euphorbias of the E. nerii- 
folia type, leaves mean little to this plant, 
and are shed to adjust evaporation or in 
some periodic scheme known only to itself. 


Methods of Propagation 

Propagation is by well sunned cutting, or 
by seed, the latter seeming to produce club- 
shaped growth, with a tendency to make 
vigorous horizontal branches. A writer of 
apparent experience advises topping to in- 
duce branching, but a rich, alkaline soil, 
with some brick dust (one writer says use a 
soft burned pot) and ample water, heat, 
sunshine and occasional liquid feeding, 
should give heavy growth, branching and 
increasing numbers of flowers in the curious 
compound umbels —a mathematician’s 
demonstration of two to the n’th power. I 
know of only one venerable specimen that 
can demonstrate up to the fourth power, 
with 16 flowers per cluster — a magnificent 
patch of color. 

With a porous rock footing, this plant can 
survive on water and a little soluble ferti- 
lizer, with a tendency to lose its leaves then 
start growth again by flowering. 

I am a little disappointed that this sun- 
loving toughie is not an American aborig- 
ine, but I think that since we love our sun- 
shine and steam heat, we can very profit- 
ably adopt it as our own. 

— Victor Greirr, President, MGC, N.Y. 
See next page 
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Amaryllis 


MARYLLIS is my favorite house plant, 

although it often taxes my devotion. 
While the bulbs seem to go on forever and 
never die, their blooming performance is 
decidedly temperamental with me. I class 
them as feminine, “uncertain, coy and 
hard to please” to quote the poet, but 
when they give their glorious blooms I 
am duly grateful. 

I have some 50 pots, with one bulb in 
each. In Summer I plunge them in the gar- 
den in the sun, keep them watered and 
fertilized every few weeks with liquid 
manure, or any one of the commercial 
plant foods. I have tried knocking them out 
of the pots in May and planting them in 
the garden. This would seem to give them 
a chance for more Summer growth, but 
with me it results in more offsets, or bulb- 
lets, which do not help the mother bulb. 


The Problem of Bloom 

Perhaps the difficulty of getting bloom 
every year leads to many theories and some 
old wives’ tales. I have read that five leaves 
should give one flower stalk and seven 
leaves two stalks, but I often have five 
leaves and no flowers and sometimes fewer 
leaves with flowers. Personally, I can’t see 
why they should be planted with the bulb 
half out of the soil, or why they should be 
confined in small pots, having observed 
them growing very well in large pots witb 
the bulbs buried. A dormant period is called 
a requisite, but I have had a better propor- 
tion of bloom from the bulbs which did not 
die down — perhaps 25% of the total 
than from the dormant and rested ones. 

It is often stated that the old roots should 
be carefully preserved, but I have tried 
growing them in water, similar to hyacinth 
glasses, and the old dried roots disinte- 
grated, with new roots replacing them. 


A Successful Method 

It is sometimes recommended to keep the 
bulbs bone dry till the flower stalks decide 
to appear, but with me they often sulk for 
six months or more. My greatest success has 
come from resting the bulbs, where the 
foliage has fully died down naturally, for at 
least three months, with the pots on their 
sides in the cellar. Then dunk them, pots 
and all, for several hours in warm water and 
transfer them to the furnace room where it 
is about 90°. This will start most of them, 
although it will not always bring up flower 
stalks. 

I believe the difficulty to obtain annual 
blooming is due to our comparatively short 
outdoor growing season for tender bulbs. 
The flower stalk of the amaryllis, often two 
of them, is literally a tremendous growth 
coming out of the bulb, usually before any 
roots have started. 


Rebuilding the Bulb 

The business of rebuilding the bulb in one 
year, to reproduce such new huge stalks and 
flowers requires the maximum of sun, water 
and fertilizer as well as a long and favorable 
growing season. I doubt if the usual pot 
gets enough water in Summer. The big 
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heavy roots, after they have developed, are 
very thirsty. As with all potted plants, it is 
well to knock out a few pots every week to 
see if the roots are dry, or to water enough 
to have it run out of the pot periodically, 
or to dunk. 


— Mitton L. Corne.i 
Long Island City, New York 


The Rex Begonia 


OT only for their handsome foliage, but 
because they present a challenge tothe 
ability of the grower, the varieties of rex 
begonia (the King’s begonia) are my favor- 
ite house plants. If conditions do not suit 
them, they go dormant all Winter, but my 
gas-free, steam-heated sun porch facing the 
south provides a warm humid atmosphere 
in which they flourish all through the year. 


Soil Requirements 

I use a soil composed of sharp sand, loam, 
old cow manure, plenty of oak leafmold, 
bone meal and superphosphate. I pack this 
light, friable soil gently around their fine 
delicate roots which bruise easily and pro- 
vide for ample drainage. While they like 
plenty of water, I do not keep them in a 
wet condition, and withhold water entirely 





Rex 


on dull days in Winter. Water on the leaves 
will cause brown spots to appear. 


Propagate by Leaf Wedges 

In February I start repotting and propa- 
gating. Propagation is from leaves, wedges 
cut from leaves and plant divisions. The 
latter method needs no explanation. The 
wedges or the leaves, with about a half inch 
of stem, I insert perpendicularly in damp 
sharp sand, firmly packed in an eight-inch 
bulb pan, which I then place in an old 
aquarium, cover with glass, and put on a 
plank on a radiator. I ventilate and water as 
needed. In two or three weeks, sometimes 
longer, they will root, and tiny leaves ap- 
pear, When the plant is well rooted and 
strong enough, I transplant to a two and 
half inch pot, and then repot as necessary. 
Hybridizing is fascinating, and has endless 
possibilities. 

Mildew, caused by cold dampness, is 
their chief enemy, but is taken care of by 
dusting the leaves with sulphur. 

Large, small, or spiral leaved of smooth, 
pebbly, ridged or hairy texture, with infinite 
patterns of red, maroon, silver and shades 
of green — all rex varieties are beautiful 
and deserve to be more widely grown. 

— Percy I. Merry 
Needham, Mass. 


— 


Photo: Merry 


onia Solid Silver has silvery, light green foliage. Shown here 


are leaf wedges and a rooted cutting four months after transplanting. 
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Grape Ivy 


IVING as I do in a house with a hot air 

heating system and its resultant dry at- 
mosphere, any plant that will tolerate these 
conditions for two or three months is bound 
to be a favorite. One plant that will take a 
beating — hot or cold, wet or dry, sun or 
shade — is the grape ivy. 

After being given a rooted cutting of 
grape ivy, friends who had previously said, 
“I can’t grow a thing in my house”’ became 
quite excited a few weeks later and ex- 
claimed, “My plant has two new shoots on 
it.”” Cuttings are easily made from grape ivy 

a factor which stimulates my interest 
and that of my neighbors in growing things. 


Importance of Feeding 

Feeding house plants is to me important 
whether it be grape ivy or any other win- 
dow garden denizen. I use a gallon wine 
bottle, fill it with water and dissolve in it 
one-half the amount of any one of the 
balanced chemical fertilizers (sold in 
florist shops, seed stores or dime stores) 
recommended per gallon, and give the plant 
a thorough watering with this nutrient 
solution once each week. 





Grape ivy, Cissus rhombifolia. 


Applications of chemical fertilizer once a 
week are, I realize, at voriance with the usual 
recommendation. ‘lowever, a weekly 
schedule of feeding simplifies the routine, 
and avoids the nuisance of making a 
calendar chart where there is more than one 
plant to care for. At least I find it so. In the 
past, when Saturday or Sunday came 
around I couldn’t remember whether it was 
last week or the week before that I gave the 
last feeding with the result that the plant 
usually got too much plant food. At any 
rate, I have observed nothing but bene- 
ficial results from weekly feeding with 
diluted chemical fertilizers. 

— Dr. Witu1am H. Nitscuke 
New York City 
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Flowering Crabs 
From page 403 


for identification purposes, but that the 
seeds are no less important. To be sure, it is 
not always easy or even possible to estab- 
lish the identity of a crab apple by the seeds 
alone. But, neither is identification by 
leaves alone, or flowers alone, or fruits 
alone, possible in all cases. I have seen 
leaves of two different kinds of trees so 
similar that they looked as if they were 
from the same plant. The seeds, however, 
were so dissimilar that confusing the two 
was out of the question. This seed study is 
interesting, and may throw light where 
there was darkness or confusion before. 
New Varieties 

Naturally, there is always the wish to see 
new and better varieties. Again, the past 20 
years have probably produced more new 
varieties than the preceding 100 years. A 
few of the best are Katherine, originated in 
Rochester, a many-branched, shrub-like 
crab with an abundance of pale pink to 
white double blossoms and tiny yellow and 
red fruits; Dorothea, from the Arnold 
Arboretum, with somewhat similar but 
deeper tinted flowers and yellow fruits. 
Van Eseltine, which originated in Geneva, 
New York, is one of the most beautiful of 
all. It simply puzzles me that this remark- 
ably lovely crab apple has remained so rare. 
It is a hybrid of the Chinese double crab, 
but with deeper and larger blossoms and 
red instead of yellow fruits. 


Among the new Canadian hybrids, 


Kingsmere and Makamik rank high. The 


first is a small tree with a broad, rounded 
head, with light purplish-pink or lavender- 
pink flowers and rather large purple fruits; 
the second is more upright in habit, with 
purplish-red blossoms and bright red fruits. 
New Crimson Brilliant 

A year ago one of my own seedlings, a 
purple-leaved hybrid, with partly, semi- 
double, red flowers, was patented and in- 
troduced under the name Crimson Brilliant. 
Two others will be offered next year; one is 
Irene, the other Purple Wave. The latter is 
outstanding for its large, extremely dark 
purple leaves. It, too, has bright red, but 
single flowers. Irene also has single red or 
purple-red blossoms, but slightly lighter, 
tinted foliage; it resembles a dwarf Jay 
Darling crab, and is more floriferous. 


The Old Standbys 

What will happen to all the old standbys? 
Will they be displaced by the newer hy- 
brids and disappear? Certainly not. Noth- 
ing will happen to the fine old garden vari- 
eties that have shown their worth. Fore- 
most among these are Arnold crab and the 
Japanese flowering crab, both with rose red 
buds, pale pink to white flowers and small 
yellow fruits, and Midget crab, the earliest, 
pure pink, with larger yellow fruits. 
Another excellent variety is the Chinese 
double crab. This is one of the oldest of all, 
but in spite of that, it is not as well known 
as it deserves. Its botanical name is Malus 
spectabilis, not to be confused with Malus 


Fruits of flowering crabs 
are favorites with the birds. 


spectabilis alba plena, a name given to a tree 
that is probably not a Chinese crab at all, 
but a double form of a wild apple. The true 
Chinese has double, pale rose to white 
flowers on rather long thin stems and yellow 
fruits that rarely exceed one inch in diam- 
eter. The other has double white flowers on 
much shorter stems, and the fruits are much 
larger, yellow and red or entirely red. 


The Sargent Crab 

The low-growing Sargent crab and the 
equally dwarf Pink-bud Sargent are two 
kinds that will stay with us. There is noth- 
ing in sight that will push them into the dis- 
card. The difference between these two is 
principally in the buds, the Sargent form 
has pure white buds. The open flowers of 
both are pure white, and the pea-sized fruits 
are purple red. 


The Jay Darling Crab 

Finally, I should mention the Jay Dar- 
ling crab which is one of our best beloved 
trees. It is probably the same as Eley crab, 
but with fruit altogether different from the 
typical Eley fruit. Golden Gate Park in 
San Francisco, California, is one of the rare 
places in the United States that can boast 
of having the Eley crab that produces the 
rather small, long egg-shaped fruits as they 
should be. Elsewhere the fruits are usually 
larger, nearly round or even oblate. No one 
seems to know the reason for that behavior. 
Soil and climate may be responsible. 
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- Garden 
Books 


By Hal Trovillion 


Herrin, Illinois 


“I beseech you, forget not to inform yourselfe as diligently as 
may be, in things that belong to Gardening’’ — John Evelyn 


( LD gardening books should come into their rightful place to- 

day, and the sooner the better. They are among the whole- 
some, old-fashioned things that have been crowded out of our 
lives. In their worn and torn pages are sound, age-tested recipes 
for sane living — mentally, physically and spiritually. For they 
start at the beginning in the garden. Sir William Temple 
always held that “God Almighty esteemed the life of a man in a 
garden the happiest He could give him, else He would not have 
placed Adam in that of Eden. Gardening has been the inclination 
of Kings and the choice of Philosophers.’ And Waller, in his 
Divine Meditations says, ““He that walkes with God can never 
want a good walke and good company. There is no garden well 
contrived but that which hath an Enoch’s walk in it.” 

Sermonizing on the benefits that come from gardening is a 
ruling temptation to those who engage in the healthful occupa- 
tion. It is amazing to recall the length of years that have been 
spared some of our greatest gardeners, botanists and naturalists. 
Indeed, the advice once given by Dr. Johnson is surely timely to 
this day: “Get a book about gardening, and study it hard, since 
you will pass your life with birds and flowers.” He departed at the 
age of 75, and few men dwelt in a more rigorous climate or worked 
as hard intellectually as did the versatile old Samuel Johnson. 

Turning back a few years to our newspaper publishing days, it 
was an annual practice to issue at Christmas little brochures con- 
taining our yuletide greetings, and dispatch them to friends. We 
used many choice literary pieces that had to do with flowers and 
gardens. 

On a trip to England many years ago we made the acquaint- 
ance of a prominent herbalist who was also a writer. Through her 
assistance, we were given access to the rare book room of the 
British Museum where we were permitted to browse among some 
of the oldest gardening books in the English language. 

One of the first books we came upon was a small, black-letter 
volume with a long title—A MOST BRIEF and pleasaunt 
Treatyse, Teachynge Howe to Dress, Sowe and Set a Garden — by 
Thomas Hyll, Londyner, published in 1563. This was the earliest 
gardening book to be published in the English language. Strange 
to say it had never been reproduced, after almost four centuries, 
when we came upon it. We had the text and its illustrations pho- 
tographed, and brought out on our private press a limited edition 
of 287 signed and numbered copies. The title was shortened to 
First Garden Book. The edition was soon exhausted, and a second 
printing was made. It is a curious little treatise, and is filled with 
sound advice, even though there are bits of superstition clinging 
to certain practices of that distant age, especially as pertains to 
the use of herbs as medicine. 

Our next trip to the Museum in London provided us with 
another rare find. This time it was Sir Hugh Plat’s Delightes for 
Ladies, To Adorne their Persons, Tables, Closets, and Distilla- 
tories: with Beauties, Banquets, Perfumes & Waters. Reade, Prac- 
tice & Censure. This book was published in 1602, and was followed 
by other editions up to 1627; since that time no printer had 
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Illustrations from Flowers from Old Gardens 


chanced to reproduce it in the 300 years until we issued the 
delightful compendium of rare facts about gardening, beauty 
recipes and curative herbs. It might well be classed as the first 
beauty-culture book to appear in English. 

The Countrie Housewives Garden was our next discovery, pub- 
lished first in 1617 by William Watson. It was written expressly 
for women. Watson is as much the earliest authority on female 
gardening as Izaak Walton is on angling. The work is written in 
beautiful Elizabethan English. 

In reproducing these old books care was taken to preserve, as 
far as possible, the atmosphere of the original in format, type and 
general make-up. The quaint and obsolete spelling and punctua- 
tions were followed. In most of them, hand-made paper was used. 
These books were sent forth far better fitted to withstand the 
wear and tear of the centuries than their progenitors. 

Other titles pertaining to flowers and gardens that have come 
from our press include the following: 

Tussie Mussie (1927), an anthology of flower and garden senti- 
ments in prose and poetry. The title is taken from Parkinson, 
17th century apothecary, who once wrote — “There be some 
flowers that make a delicious Tussie Mussie or Nosegay both for 
sight and smell.” 

Books and Gardens (1946), a delightful essay by Alexander 
Smith, forerunner of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Recipes and Remedies of Early England (1946), a very enter- 
taining selection of rare remedies and quaint practices garnered 
from old herbals back in the Elizabethan period and long before. 

Sundial in Our Garden (1935), is a story of our search for a sun- 
dial, a quest that took us through England and into Sweden. It 
contains an interesting list of dial mottoes found in the old-world 
gardens which we visited. 

Of all the reprints we have made, the one which pleases us best 
was issued this Spring under the title, Flowers from Old Gardens. 
It contains selections of old garden sentiments from as far back 
as Solomon to Hesoid, all through the Elizabethan period and 
down to the writings of Van Dyke, Hawthorne and Thoreau’s im- 
mortal bean patch. Many of the finest praises paid gardens and 
flowers are found in this little volume. It might well be christened 
a classic in gardening literature, for it has been called a library in 
miniature. In the British Museum and the Bodleian at Oxford, we 
examined the original editions to glean these selections. 

Hunting down the hiding places of old books, resurrecting 
them, dusting them off and sending them forth clad in new 
raiments to serve another generation has been, over the years, an 
exceedingly delightful task. Starting merely a diversion from 
publishing, this hobby has now passed almost into a business 
pursuit, but still provides “more praise than pudding.” But as 
added compensation for all of the time and labor expended, we 
can proudly boast in those immortal words used on occasion by 
Marcus Aurelius: “Thou hast made me known to friends whom I 
knew not Thou hast brought the distant near and made a brother 
of the stranger.” 
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Taming the Landscape 
With Herbicides 


Continued from the October Issue of Horticulture 
by Carol H. Woodward, New York City 


| Nhe plant growth has been con- 
£4 trolled by chemical methods, the matter 
of maintenance is of prime importance. 
The margins demand most attention, for 
along the borders of a converted field there 
are bound to be invaders. The edge of a 
forest will surreptitiously creep in by under- 
ground runners or by the arching branches 
of shrubs taking root at their tips. The 
leaves of forest trees will sometimes bury 
fallen seeds, hiding them from rodents and 
birds and protecting them until they have 
germinated. The shade of these trees will 
discourage enough of the grass at the edge 
of the field to give other plants a foothold. 
These have all provided problems on these 
Berkshire meadows, as they would on any 
area similarly developed, but the time re- 
quired in handling them needs counting 
only in hours, not in days per year. 

Ferns have demanded attention, too, for 
several kinds are forest-edge plants which in 
some instances may overrun an area. If 
they are kept under control by spraying at 
the margin, they can become an attractive 
feature. The hay-scented fern, for example, 
aligns itself vertically toward the light, and 
makes a pleasing picture from a distance. 
Bracken, if not allowed to become a pest, 
gives a flat-topped cover of leaves that are 
glossy in the sunshine, The cinnamon, in- 
terrupted, and royal ferns have proved 
themselves worth featuring as individual 
specimens. But to eradicate ferns if they 
are not wanted requires more effort than to 
kill out most herbaceous plants. Unless the 
ground is saturated with a strong solution 
of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T in Spring, several 
treatments of foliage or stems are required 
to assure root-kill. Even the ground-spray- 
ing method has not yet been thoroughly 
tested, but first results give promise of 
success. 

Broad paths have been kept cut through 
the grassland by using power equipment 
three times a year — in June or earlier and 
again in July and August. Flowers carpet 
the mown lanes, for it is only here that the 
gaily colored weeds of common pastures 
continue to be at home, blossoming close to 
the ground: violets in season, heal-all, 
diminutive Queen Anne’s lace and orange 
hawkweeds turning their coppery faces to 
the sun. These, with buttercups and daisies. 
bloom in the trails long past their season in 
the uncut fields. 

Blazing a Trail 

A different type of path is maintained in 
the areas where some of the native shrubs 
have been left for landscape effect, for here 
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there has been the problem of breaking a 
trail through dense low shrubs. When snow 
is on the ground to mark one’s route has 
been found to be the best time for deter- 
mining a trail’s direction, tying rags on the 
trees and shrubs that stand in the way. In 
the first attempts at trail-making, all 
woody plants were cut to the ground, and 
their stumps and new shoots were sprayed 
repeatedly to prevent regrowth. A less 
laborious method has been developed since 
the advent of 2,4,5-T, which generally 
needs to be applied only once. This is to 
spray the shrubs without cutting, using a 
“basal bark” concentration of brushkiller 
in oil, preferably in Wintertime. Some of 
the shrubs will never leaf out. Others will 
open their leaves, then gradually die. By 
early Autumn the course of the trail can be 
easily followed along the line of the dead 
trees and shrubs. By late Fall the smaller 
ones will be brittle enough to break down 
under foot. 

The following Summer, most of the 
larger shrubs and trees that were sprayed 
can be removed. Their stems and branches, 
broken up and thrown aside, will soon dis- 
appear. Another Summer’s growth of grass 
should hide them completely, and they will 
give of their substance to the enrichment of 


the earth. Their stumps will still be left, but 
if the path is wide enough these should not 
be in the way, and they will disintegrate in 
time. 


Vistas Beyond 

Strolling along these trails from season to 
season presents an intimate view of the 
fields’ inhabitants, and opens up con- 
stantly changing vistas far beyond those 
that are seen from the dining-room win- 
dow. These grassy meadows, interspersed 
or bordered with flowering and fruiting 
shrubs, have emerged in less than five years 
from a tangle of weedy shrubs and trees. 
The varied panoramas, created by discreet 
procedure in retaining the desirable plants 
while eliminating the unwanted ones, give 
pleasant contemplation. 

Even without the addition of new plant 
materials, every view is esthetically satis- 
fying. What more it might be if hardy 
plants that would care for themselves were 
introduced is worth considering. That it 
would be difficult to establish new species 
in the tightly woven carpet of the grass- 
land is admitted. Yet, if handled the proper 
way, it apparently can be done... but 
how and with what is another story. 


See Chart page 422 


Daisy time on a converted hillside across the road from the house. Two years be- 
fore this picture was taken, the entire slope had been 50 percent covered with brush. 
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MORE than thirty years ago Ernest H. 
Wilson visited Korea in search of new plant 
material for American gardens. What he 
discovered and brought back has greatly 
Today our knowledge of 
has 


enriched them. 


what was once a remote country 


greatly increased. However, much of 
what we know and associate with Korea 
is unpleasant for many American 
lives have been lost there. In fact, the 


very mention of the name usually brings an 


today 


expression of confusion or a shake of the 


head. And yet, the work of a scientist at 
the University of New Hampshire, Pro- 
fessor Meador, who recently spent a year in 
Korea, can well bear watching. 
collected seed of numerous vegetables and 
fruits there and is now busy crossing them 
with American strains in an effort to de- 
velop hardier varieties for our Northern 
will mature com 


climate which in our 


paratively short growing season. 


WHEN a friend handed me an old copy of 
the Atlantic Monthly, dated May 1875, in 
order to read Celia Thaxter’s “A Memor- 
able Murder” as background for a visit to 
the barren and rocky Isles of Shoals which 
lie off the coast of New Hampshire, I was 
astounded at the illustrious galaxy of great 
literary figures represented in this single 
copy. I could not help but jot down the 
names of the prose and poetry contributors 
Today almost all are among the most re- 
nowned in American literature — Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Henry James, Jr., 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, William Dean 
Howells, S. J. Barrows, James Russell 
Lowell, Mark Twain, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, William M. Baker, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, F. B. Sanborn, J. W. De Forest and 
Celia Thaxter. In addition to these signed 
articles, there were several literary and 
musical reviews and essays on education. 
There, in a thin but singular volume, was 
quality of style and thought and gracious 
expression that we can well afford to hold 
and emulate as our ideal. 
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He has ‘ 


THE man who introduced that fabulous 
rose Peace to the world passed on recently 
in a hospital not far from the campus of 
Swarthmore —- a college he loved for its 
traditions and its great collection of plants. 
I refer to Robert Pyle of West Grove, 
Pennsylvania, one of America’s great 
champions of the rose. Like his close 
friend, the late J. Horace McFarland, Mr. 
Pyle searched far and wide for new varie- 
ties and new uses for the rose. His 
travels took him to Europe each year where 
he studied the new varieties being de- 


The Rose Peace 


veloped there. It was his keen eyes and 
his shrewd judgment that made it possible 
for us to grow and enjoy the miniature Rosa 
rouletti and the hybrids in other colors that 
followed. Robert Pyle has left his mark 
on American gardens with the many choice 
varieties of roses which he introduced. 
What more notable memorial could any 
man hope for than to have given joy to 
millions with the rose Peace — even if this 
were his only contribution. Because of 
his all-engrossing interest in horticulture, 
he worked arduously for United Horticul- 
ture, and served as its president. He felt 
keenly the importance of uniting all the 
specialized groups in America who were 
devoted to the pursuit of horticulture in its 


multitudinous forms and specialties. His 
vision was limitless and his ideals great. 


A RECENT dispatch received from San 
Luis Obispo, California, needs no embellish- 
ment from my pen. Dismayed at the 
bleakness of their Camp Roberts area in the 
bare flatlands of the Salinas valley north 
of Paso Robles, officers of Company B, 192 
EOM Battalion, visited California State 
Polytechnic College’s ornamental horti- 
culture department and wistfully laid 
their needs at the feet of Instructor Howard 
Brown. Help yourselves, offered Brown, 
pointing to a supply of landscaping ma- 
terials left surplus from the college’s spring 
activity. These will all be too large for 
efficient handling by fall. So the engineer- 
ing outfit selected heat-resistant shrubs, 
fast-growing shade trees and quick-flower- 
ing annuals and replied in kind. Help 
yourself, they said, sending a two-foot by 
one-and-a-half-foot three-layer golden but- 
ter cake fresh from Camp Roberts’ ovens 
It was large enough to feed some 150 stu- 
dents, faculty members and clerical work- 
ers. We certainly don’t mind trading like 
that, said Brown, but the market’s closed 
We're all out of surplus materials now. 


WE think we have troubles with bugs and 
blights. Let’s ponder these words from a 
3,700-year-old farm bulletin. “Extension 
teaching is much older than most folks 
realize. An expedition in Iran last year 
unearthed a clay tablet bearing agricul- 
tural information whick antedates the first 
previously known bulletin, “Works and 
Days,’ by the Greek poet, Hesoid. Among 
the approved practices here listed are 
putting the grain in the soil two fingers 
deep and irrigating a fourth time to net an 
extra yield of one cup in every ten. ‘On 
the day when the seed breaks through the 
ground,’ the farmer was advised to say a 
prayer to the goddess of the mongoose, 
enemy of field mice and other vermin that 
might harm the grain. He must also scare 
away the birds.” 


OUR story “Men Talk About House 
Plants” in this month’s issue of Horti- 
culture is the result of a very brash remark 
made in this column several months ago. It 
seems that, as a result of my visit to the 
Spring Show in New York, I became en- 
thusiastic about the display of house plants 
shown by the Men’s Garden Club of that 
great city. Because I had the audacity to 
imply that the men were getting the edge 
on the women in the culture of window 
gardens, I was loudly trounced — verbally 
and on paper— by numerous ardent 
female house plant enthusiasts. Conse- 
quently I decided to call on some compe- 
tent males who enjey growing plants in- 
doors. Now, at least, I have seven helpers 
to hold back the onslaught of those women 
who thought the field was theirs alone. 
This is probably the beginning of a new 
crusade for male suffrage to grow house 
plants if they want to. 
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Camellias in Pots 
From page 406 


where they are kept through the Summer 
should be as nearly as possible wide open to 
the air. If exposed to strong sunlight, some 
shade should be provided. There is nothing 
better than cheesecloth stretched above 
the plants and so arranged that it may be 
moved from side to side to admit a greater 
or lesser amount of light. It is during the 
Summer months that flower buds enlarge 
and develop in preparation for opening in 
Autumn and Winter. The price of Winter 
blooming is Summer care. High tempera- 
tures in Summer are not detrimental. In 
fact they seem to be helpful in the growth 
and development of flower buds. However, 
it should be kept in mind that in hot, dry 
weather special attention should be given 
to watering and syringing. The plants are 
to be returned to their Winter quarters just 
before frost comes in the Autumn. 


Feeding the Plants 


Fertility should be maintained at high 
level. This can be done in several ways. 
Plants can be repotted, and when put in 
larger pots, there is opportunity for adding 
new soil. But new soil can be added without 
change in size of pot. This is best done by 
removing a plant from a pot, and working 
away at the old soil about the top and 
wherever possible at the bottom. New soil 
should be replaced, and the plant returned 
to the same pot. Commercial camellia 
fertilizer can be scattered very lightly over 
the surface, and watered in. It can be 
placed in small holes made in the soil of the 
pot; apply it in liquid form, one ounce to 
two gallons of water. Weak and often — is 
a good old rule. 

Unfortunately scale insects sometimes 
gain a foothold. The best time to take care 
of these is just after the Spring growth has 
hardened up or again just before plants are 
moved inside if they have been kept out-of- 
doors during the Summer. The material 
most commonly used is a white miscible or 
Summer oil. This can be used in Spring at 
the rate of one to one hundred of water, or 
in Autumn at one to 60 parts of water. The 
insecticide may be sprayed on the plants in 
such a way as to hit the insects or if the 
plants are small may be washed with it. 


Kinds to Grow 


Varieties of camellias belonging to three 
main species groups: C. japonica, C. sasan- 
qua and C. reticulata are all adapted for 
indoor culture. The number of varieties is 
large, and there is opportunity for a wide 
choice of colors — white, pink, red and 
variegated. In the red series color runs in 
various shades of light pink through deep 
pink to red that is almost black-red. A 
small list of varieties, such as Alba Plena, 
white, complete double imbricated; Aunt 
Jetty, red, complete double irregular, 
sometimes variegated; C. M. Hovey, red, 
complete double, imbricated; Daikagura, 
carmine rose or variegated, incomplete 
double; Debutante, bright carmine rose, 
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complete double irregular; Elegans, self- 
carmine or variegated, incomplete double; 
Mathotiana, deep carmine, complete 
double, ineomplete imbricated, and Pro- 
fessor C. S. Sargent, red, complete double, 
irregular, of the japonica group will be 
found satisfactory. This list of course may 
be changed or greatly extended. Of the 
sasanqua group, Cleopatra, pink, partly 
double; Hebe, pink, single; Mine-no-yuki, 
double, very free flowering; Hinode-gumo, 
white margined with rose, single; Tanya, 
red, single and Usu-Beni, self-rose Bengal, 
partly double or complete double, irregular 
are good varieties. 

New Kinds 

Recently a number of new forms of C. 
reticulata have been introduced from 
Yunnan, China. These varieties are strik- 
ingly beautiful and very desirable. Propa- 
gation has been undertaken; although they 
are not yet available, they will be placed in 
the trade shortly. 

(Recently Dr. Hume completed a most 
useful book, Camellias, Their Kinds and 
Culture, published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany at $6.00. Interested readers may 
order copies through Horticulture’s Book 
Service. Editor’s Note.) 


Ivies for the Plant Window 

Ivies seem to be increasingly popular 
now, perhaps because of a number of inter- 
esting new varieties. Depending as they do 
upon their foliage for beauty, the new ones 
with curly and rippled leaves are very at- 
tractive, and there are several varieties of 
this type. Then there is the Gold Dust Ivy, 
a mottled yellow and green, which does 
need some sunshine to bring out its best 
coloring. Among the variegated green and 
white there are several choices with both 
large and small leaves. Glacier is sup- 
posed to be one of the best of these. 

Ivy will probably withstand as much 
neglect as any other house plant, but it 
does respond generously to good care. It 
will thrive in any well-lighted spot without 
direct sunlight, but it does appreciate cool 
moist air and a shower bath whenever pos- 
sible. As red spider and scale are its two 
worst enemies, any good oil spray added 
to this bath will give you shining clean 
foliage. Lacking this oil spray, use one 
teaspoon of kerosene to one quart of water. 

Although ivy can be grown in water, it 
makes best growth in any good house plant 
soil. Oakleaf mold is ideal for ivies. 

—Apa Turner, Wayne, N. Y. 


Photo: McFarland 


An old plant of the camellia Lady Vansittart recently photographed at Kew Gardens. 
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Che Fdeal Christmas Present 


Order your Christmas gift books early through 
Horticulture’s Book Department 


Any garden book in print will be purchased for you 


The following outstanding garden books are suggestions only. Write HorticuLtuRE what 
you want and they will be mailed to you — but to avoid delay in the mail — 


Order Now to be Certain of Prompt Delivery. Please send check with order. 


THE GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK 
By E. 1. Fanrineton... . $4.00 
Gardeners who travel about the United 
States and Canada will find this volume inval- 
uable. Revised and brought to date, this new 
edition tells you where to go, when to go and 
what to see. Hundreds of agents everywhere 
cooperated in making this authoritative guide 
possible. Well illustrated. 


THE NEW BOOK OF LILIES 
By Jan De Graarr P $3.50 
Directed to the amateur, this new volume on 
lilies is indeed most appealing. Seventeen 
fine color illustrations enhance the text. It 
includes a comprehensive list of species and 
varieties giving their origin, season of bloom, 
height, and color. The author is descended 
from an old line of horticulturists dating back 
to the seventeenth century. He has devoted 
himself to the growing of lilies and other bulb- 
ous plants and is known all over the world for 
his competence as a lily expert. He was re- 
cently awarded the Thomas Roland Medal of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for his 
skill in the field of lily growing. 


PLANT BUYERS’ GUIDE 
Epwin F. Sterrek, Editor $5.95 
Special Christmas Offer for November and 
December 1951 — Price reduced from $7.50 to 
$5.95. Special gift wrapping if requested. 
How often have you wanted some particular 
shrub, tree, perennial, annual or bulb and not 
known where to buy it? Here under one pair of 
covers is the complete and authoritative listing 
of all types of plant material with each listed 
by sources. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT CALENDAR, 1952 
By Heten VAN Pett Witson . $1.00 

All amateur gardeners know what a job it is 
to keep track of their horticultural duties, not 
to mention their other activities. Here, in a 
most convenient form, and beautifully illus- 
trated with many photographs, is a calendar 
you will need yourself and one to delight your 
friends also. 


THE JOY OF FLOWER ARRANGING 
Edited by Heten Van Pett Witson. .. . $3.95 
This is another excellent book on the intri- 
guing subject of flower arranging. Home own- 
ers everywhere are realizing that flower arrang- 
ing is really simple, and that it is not confined to 
a gifted few. As a result of this interest, many 
books are appearing on the subject, and this 
one includes the work of 12 outstanding arrang- 
ers. The arrangements are such that anyone 
could do. There are 108 studies, and as the 
book progresses by months, each month is 
accompanied by a poem depicting its character- 
istic moods and atmosphere. 


COMPLETE GARDEN HANDBOOK 
Smon, Prerce, Henprix and Exxiorr. . $5.00 
Everyone needs a general garden manual. 
Here is one which starts in with preparing the 
soil, growing seedlings and then goes on ex- 
plaining every gardening operation. Every im- 
portant plant and shrub is treated and there is 
also information on vegetables and fruits, bugs 
and blights, shrubs and trees — in fact, com- 
plete information in one authoritative book. 


Make this a Garden Book Christmas 


Just tell Horticutture’s Book Department what you want and leave the work to us. 


Save time, 


save trouble, yet give the ideal present to your gardening friends. 


HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT, HORTICULTURAL HALL, 300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON 15 
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Simp.y enter your Gift Subscription on this order 
form and we will mail attractive little gift cards to 
each of your friends. 


pertretr Chrislmas Gift Subscription Rates tr rrrrr 
For 1 One-Year Subscription $2.00 


Each additional One-Year Gift Subscription $1.75 
Your own Renewal Subscription may be included ¥ 
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HORTICULTURE : Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
Please send HORTICULTURE to these friends: 
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Witch-Hazel 


O find a stray apple blossom among Li 
the ripe fruit in Autumn, or a violet 
blooming in Indian Summer does not sur- i 

prise us too much. It is a shock however, 
to be walking in the November woods and bi 
find the witch-hazel in full bloom for the 
first time in the year. The gray leafless 
twigs are covered with spidery, pale yellow 
blossoms in the axils of the branches. We 
feel as though there must be some mistake i 
and that it is really April and not 
November. i 
Curious Seed Dispersal 
Very slowly through the succeeding 
year, the seeds within the woody capsule 
mature until by the following Autumn, 
when fresh flowers appear, they are ready Li 
to bombard the neighborhood after the 
habit of the violet and the jewel weed. The 
hope is that the seeds thrown to some dis- 
tance will land in moist yielding soil, far 
from the parent shrub, to found a new Li 
colony. 
Origin of Its Common Name i 
The early English settlers, homesick 
for the flowers of the fatherland, named 
any New England plant faintly resembling 
those that they had loved at home by 
English names, thus causing much con- bi 
fusion. Our witch-hazel, named for the 
English hazel tree which is of elm lineage, i 
has similar leaves, but the resemblance 
stops there. Nevertheless, much of the 
folk-lore clustering around the English 
hazel was imported to this country and 
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FOR YOUR GARDEN 
LIBRARY 


. and beauty 
next spring 
you need 
this book 


Experienced gardeners know that fall is the 
izaleas, lilacs and 
shrubs for spring This book 


help you to be the 


best time to plant roses 


other bloom 
“Garden Gems” will 


envy of your friends and neighbors next 


spring and summer. It describes a host of 
rare and unusual evergreen shrubs and 
vines, azaleas, rhododendrons, lilacs 
and other flowering shrubs. You will 
want to read the chapter in Old Fashioned 
Roses. 

Send for your copy; 35c (coins or stamps) in 


U.S.A 


without request 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


Customers of record receive copy 


522 Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, New Jersey 


Weston Murseries 


Weston and Hopkinton 


have the nicest things for your garden 
Nursery grown Laurel, Dogwood, pink 
ind white, Azaleas in great variety, 
Rhododendrons, Garden Chrysanthe- 
mums, Delphiniums, Phlox, Iris, Peo- 


nies, ete 


Write for 1951 Catalog 


WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 


Telephones: Wellesley 5-3431, Hopkinton 2011 


> x > 
ITREE WORK 
Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
| AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSE 


Write for illustrated 

catalog of OREGON GROWN : 
ROSES . . . in full color. atten 

N. VAN HEVELINGEN cower ss 


BOX SO76h © PORTLAND 13, ORE 





MASS. 
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New York Horticultural Society 
Pilgrimage to California 


Plans for the Horticultural Society of New 
York's Winter Pilgrimage to California, January 
25 to February 16, 1952, now under way, are 
being formulated by the following group of 
California horticulturists: 

Mrs. O. A. Batcheller, Ornamental Horticultural 
Dept., Calif. State Polytechnic College, San 
Dimas 

Mr. W. C. Borchers, Sec-.Treas., 
Nursery Co., San Jose 

Mrs. Lucille Drake, Univ 
Berkeley 

Mrs. Clifford C. Ewing, (one of our Society's own 
members), La Jolla 

Prof. Thomas H. Goodspeed, Dir. of the Botan- 
ical Garden, Berkeley 

Dr. Alfred C. Hottes, famous editor and author, 
La Jolla 

Mr. M. P. Lohse, Exec. Vice-Pres., Fresno 
County and City Chamber of Commerce, 


W. B. Clarke 


of California Press, 


Fresno 

Mr. W. F 
Branch 
Francisco 

Mr. R. L. McLellan, Pres. of the E. W. McLellan 
Co., greenhouse ranges, San Francisco 

Mr. William A. Rodman, Gen. Mgr., California 
International Flower Show, Inglewood 

Mr. F. W. Roewekamp, Pres., Southern Calif. 
Horticultural Inst., Inc., Sunland 

Mr. Clement Schnabel, past Pres. of the San 
Francisco Branch of the American Fuchsia 
Society and member of the Horticultural 
Society of California, San Francisco 

Mr. William Public Relations 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 

Dr. V. T. Stoutemyer, Univ. of Calif., College of 
Agriculture, Los Angeles 

Mr. Walter F. Swartz, Mgr., Southern Calif. 
Floral Ass'n, Los Angeles 

Mr. Roy F. Wilcox, Gen. Chairman, Calif. Inter- 
national Flower Show, Inglewood 

Mr. Bert Williams, Business Men's Garden Club 
of Oakland, Oakland 

Prof. M. M. Winslow, Univ. of Calif., Citrus 


Experiment Station, Riverside 


Pres., San Francisco 
Fuchsia Society, San 


McDonnell, 
American 


Dir., 


Simons, 


Monthly Exhibits 


New “How to do it” classes will be supported 
by awards from several prominent horticultural 
publications in this year's Monthly Meeting Ex- 
hibits of the Horticultural Society of New York 
These exhibits are held regularly on the third 
Wednesday of each month from 2 to 4:30 P.M., 
April and May when the fourth 
Wednesday is used to allow better exhibits of 


except in 
narcissus and iris 


New Horticultural Classes 

for every monthly meeting, with 

annual awards (on points) 

1. The Olga Brandon Mustain Memorial Ex- 
hibits of white roses. Any exhibit of white 
roses will be considered by the judges. 

2. This Month's Garden Collection. A collection 
of three or more kinds of flowers, foliage, ber- 
ries, seeds or branches from the exhibitor’s 


garden, shown on a table 244 x 6 feet, to 
illustrate correct names, varieties, seasonal 
interest and quality 

Special Flower Grower Award 


This Month's House-Plant Collection. A col- 
lection of three or more kinds of house-plants, 
shown on a table 214 x 6 feet, to illustrate 
correct names, varieties, seasonal interest and 
quality. 

Special New York Times Award 

. This Month's “How I Do It” Exhibit. One or 

more cut stems or potted plants shown to il- 
lustrate “your” idea for the display or the use, 
the culture or the care of a plant — explained 
by legibly written or typed cards. 

Special American Home Award 


. New or Uncommon Plants Or Flowers. One or 
more plants or cut stems of a new or uncom- 
mon nature, with correct name and brief sug- 
gestions for culture and use, on legibly written 
or typed cards 

Special Popular Gardening Award 


Long Island Flower Show 


The 1951 Fall Flower Show, annual benefit for 
two North Shore hospitals, the Huntington 
Hospital and the North Country community 
Hospital at Glen Cove, will be staged again this 
year at Horthwood Farm, estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
John M. Schiff at Oyster Bay, Long Island. Its 
five-day exhibit will open on Friday, November 
2, and continue through November 6 

Both professional gardeners of the Nassau 
County Horticultural Society and amateur gar- 
deners from many parts of Long Island will ex- 
hibit in the Show. Robert Wood of Oyster Bay, 
show committee head in charge, is being assisted 
by David B. Paterson, secretary, Fred G. Luck- 
ham, treasurer, Patrick Cunningham, show 
manager. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

Beginning Wednesday, November 7, and con- 
tinuing through the month, the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen will show flower containers 
of silver, copper, wood and ceramic ware in the 
library of the Society. Miss Katharine Wellman 
and Mrs. Russell Blackwood of Bryn Mawr will 
be in charge of the exhibition. 

In these days of widespread interest in flower 
arrangement, the display will be of interest to 
many visitors, as if the container used in-the ar- 
rangement is not suited to the plant material, the 
effect is lost, and much of the joy is taken out of 
floral picture making. 


Bird and Flower Paintings Exhibit 


The Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University 
is holding an exhibition of Chinese paintings of 
birds and flowers from October 30 to December 
14. 

This exhibition will comprise loans from all the 
great collections of Oriental art in the United 
States, and will have some of the best examples 
of this type of painting in the whole history of 
Chinese art. The exhibition is recommended to 
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members of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, not only for its aesthetic interest, but 
also because the visitor will be able to see paint- 
ings of the types of plants, flowers and flowering 
trees favored by Chinese artists from time im- 
memorial; lotuses, tree peonies, rose mallows, 
flowering apricot, and bamboo are only a few of 
the botanical motifs represented in the exhibi- 
tion 

It will be noted that the treatment of flowers 
in Chinese painting varies from an exquisitely 
meticulous naturalistic rendering to shorthand 
ink sketches in which the subject is only a point 
of departure for a brilliant technical exercise. In 
every case the Chinese artist is interested not 
only in the appearance of the plants, but in com- 
municating a feeling of their growth and vitality 


Gardening Books 
From page 409 


ments his book on design with How To Build Gar- 
den Structures ($3.50). The Home Mechanics 
Outdoor Library offers four volumes by R. R. 
Hawkins and C. H. Abbe, covering the four main 
types of construction Walks And Paths, 
Garden Pools (including other recreation areas), 
irbors And Trellises (and other kinds of work 
with wood), and Outdoor Fireplaces (and other 
types of work with stone and brick) (each volume 
$2.00, the set $7.50). Another “Sunset” book 
brings the latest in the western style, Sunset 
Ideas For Building Plant Shelters And Garden 
Work Centers ($1.00). By text and diagrams all 
these books offer ideas and working details for 
all kinds of projects, and should appeal to the 
work-bench set, senior and junior. 


Books For The Country 
Going to the country in Summer 
there — can be ever so much more enjoyable if 
one has a speaking acquaintance with the trees 
and flowers and wildlife. Happily, that acquaint- 
ance is easy to form and full of the most enjoy- 
able surprises. Curiosity, observation, and a few 
books of the right kind are all the equipment re- 
quired. No one needs to make werk of the project, 
or read dry, technical volumes. Ruth Coley 
Cater’s Tree Trails And Hobbies ($3.50), for 
example, is a friendly, chatty book, easy to read. 
It points out many main trails and by-paths 
among trees, those of real exploration, how to get 
acquainted with the trees in your yard, the side 
paths of legend and history. It tells many inter- 
esting things about many kinds of trees. To go 
with it, there are several small, handy field 
guides for beginners. The First Book Of Trees 
$1.75) by M. B. Cormack, although planned for 
children, can be enjoyed and used as much by 


or living 


their seniors 

Two pocket-size volumes on wild flowers are 
worth consideration. Flowers, A Guide To 
Familiar American Wild-flowers ($1.00) by H. S. 
Zim and A. C. Martin gives 134 colored illus- 
trations which often show the setting in which 
the plant would be found, with a paragraph of 
text and the range map. It is a little manual that 
children or aduits alike can enjoy. Then we have 
Gottscho’s Wildflowers, How To Know And 
Enjoy Them ($2.75) and this could well be one 
of the useful items on the nature shelf. 

Birds and animals should be welcome visitors, 
and will be lured in or driven away according to 
the provision made for their needs and safety. 
In American Wildlife And Plants ($7.50) by 
Martin, Zim and Nelson we have the distilled 
results of long researches by many investigators 
in the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 


See page 423 
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The Lovely Cottage Tulip 


Mrs. John T. Scheepers 


is everywhere acclaimed by experts for its majestic beauty, commanding 
immediate attention and receiving highest honors wherever exhibited. 


Oval in form with enormous blooms of pure golden yellow; carried on 30 inch 
tall, sturdy stems, with clear green foliage that in itself commands immediate 
attention. A strong, enduring tulip, especially suited to American climate. By far 
the choicest of yellow tulips for garden display. One of our many exclusive 


introductions. 


Special prices: $1.35 for 10; $11.00 per 100 


For other gorgeous Tulips consult our full color catalog — “Beauty from 
Bulbs.” Sent upon receipt of your order — or by special request. 


John Scheepers, Ince. 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


“Serving America’s Finest Gardens for over 35 Years” 
































“INTRODUCING SELF-HEADING PHILODENDRONS 
| 25 DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF PHILODENDRONS 
ORCHID PLANTS— 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 
TROPICAL FOLIAGE PLANTS 
ai on ae FOR THE HOME 
$6.50 ped. ILLUSTRATED 
in U.S.A CATALOG 25c 
Sent Free With Order 


i ALBERTS AND MERKEL BROS., INC. 
ae ahaa __Rt. 6 Box 77 Dept. H 
; South Jacksonville 7, Florida ia 


* ORLANDO 


P. WENDLANDi 

















WISE GARDENERS... 


Plant as much as possible in the’fall when there is a little more leisure. Plants starting 
early in the spring such as Lilacs and Flowering Crab-apples do especially well planted 
this month. It is not too late to plant evergreens if they are given a protective mulch. 








WEST NEWBURY 


We will be glad to advise you about when and what to plant. 
Our price list on request 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Established in 1832 


MASSACHUSETTS 


























PLANT BUYER'S GUIDE 

Edwin F. Steffek, Editor 

This invaluable reference book lists 
more than 35,000 species and varieties 
of plants. The complete addresses of 
more than 400 seedsmen and nursery- 
men are keyed in an easy manner to 
help you find new treasures for your 
garden. Write for your copy to the 
Book Department, Horticulture, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass. $5. 





COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 











Phone 
DE 3-3317 
A 5-04275 





5 Eastern Ave. Dedham, Mass. 








G BOY 


Sensational GIANT 
Tomato 


Grow Bi the amazing new 
Grow Oe ba: -it leads all others! 
Huge, beautifully smooth, scarlet - 


ger So 
We or mail 10 Seeds Free; 


Philadeiphia 32, Pe. or Cl iverside, 


in a box, Pee. « wf Hotbed. Scientific instructions. 
copyright $1.00 It is easy, in an amazingly snort 
time, to see cuttings of Camellias, Aza Garden| 
Roses, Eve reene and o —~ plant sane. any 

of the year . h our instructions. T' tmaton 

~~ thousands of dollars, ‘and years of experience, 

sts sou only $1.00, Postpaic 
National Nurseries Dept. Biloxi, ttestestont 
Free catalog on Camellias, Agaleas, Gardenia: 
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“ RO 
NO RUST! 
NO PAINT! 
Precision prefabricated in England for 
swift and easy erection. Extendable for 
your future needs. The 9 x 15’ 5” 
Aristocrat shown here, with all glass 
cut to size, only 
10-YEAR WARRANTY. 
Other styles and sizes, 
larger and smaller 
From =A of 
5 RS 
$278.2 ISN 
Write for 
illustrated 
brochure 
No. 18 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
Box 51, Clifton, Marblehead, Mas;. 
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Frost & Higgins Co. 


The Care of Trees since 1896 j 
@ Big Tree Moving 
@ Rare Trees and Shrubs 
@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
@ Cavity work Spraying 
@ Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 
AR 5-1410 
20 Mill St., Arlington, Mass. 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 
rmanent 
reliable. Mil 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture. 
Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show 
Garden also Tie-On 
and Pot Labels 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
rtford 3, Conn, 


13 Lewis St. Ha 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE. 


Really 








Perry’s Blue Ribbon Mixture 


DARWIN TULIPS 


We highly recommend this colorful, well 
balanced blending of choice varieties to 
the most critical and discriminating gar- 
dener. Unsurpassed for cutting and for 
planting in beds and borders. 

Doz. $1.10, 25 for $2.10, 100 for $7.95 
Illustrated bulb catalog sent free upon request 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 & 13 FANEUIL HALL SQ. 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 











st 
zinnias ever ¢ create. i. Bespee Hybrids 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
at nearest ci 


Burpee 
Phila. 32, Pa. or Clinton, lows 
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Unusual Shrubs 
The Hydrangeas. By Michael Haworth — 
Booth. New York: Macmillan Co. $4.75. 
A welcome addition to an ever increasing num- 
ber of horticultural monographs, this volume is 
the result of years of careful work. The intro- 
ductory chapter “The Puzzle, the Resolve and 
the Quest,” telling of the intricate tracking down 
of specific names, reads like a detective story. 
Hydrangeas, like the common Peegee, are much 
over-used in American gardens; whereas many 
choice species have been neglected. This volume 
is filled with interest for the special plant col- 
lector, and all too few American gardeners re- 
alize that there are many choice hydrangeas of 
easy cultivation which will add new color and 
interest to the home grounds. Twenty-one fine 
black and white ilustrations add to the value of 


this new monograph. The investigations of color 
variations by Dr. R. C. Allen are graphically 
presented and will be helpful to those who cherish 
the lovely, blue, Summer-flowering hydrangeas. 
We need more monographs of this type. 


Flora of South Africa 
Wild Flowers of the Cape Peninsula. By 

Mary Matham Kidd. London: Oxford 

University Press. $13.00. 

Few flowers possess such uniquely mysterious 
and romantic origins as some of the abundant 
flora found on the Cape Peninsula — with their 
implication of unfathomable beginnings in the 
lost continent. Here in a relatively small area are 
found 2000 species of wild flowers which bloom 
even through the Winter in a wondrous galaxy of 
form and color. In this volume over 800 flowers 
are depicted in exquisite water color repro- 
ductions in 94 color plates, arranged mainly by 
calendar year. Opposite each is given the 
scientific name, family, habitat and period of 
flowering. Separate indexes are included under 
common names, scientific names, family and 
genera. Featured also is a particularly engaging 
foreword by late patriot-statesman Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts. All who yearn to revel in the flora of 
some far-away corner of the world will find in 
this book a special enchantment. 





Taming the Landscape 
From page 415 











For WOODY PLANTS 


treatment has been preferred. 


water. 


separ 
If a label reads 32 
called “brushkiller.” 


is in the container. 


available.) 











THESE ARE THE SPRAYS 


which have been used most successfully 


A BASAL BARK SPRAY of 4 percent brushkiller (2,4-D plus 2,4,5-T) in fuel oil.* This 
is applied, most conveniently in Winter, as follows: 

On shrubs — by spraying the lower 6 inches of their stems. 

On small trees (up to 6 inches diameter) — the same. 
On larger trees that are standing — by ringing or 
the wood and spraying or painting the brushkiller over the wounded area. 
On stumps of trees that have been cut — by covering at least the outer 2 inches of 
cut surface with the brushkiller mixture and thoroughly spraying the remaining 
bark down to the point where the roots enter the soil. 

A FOLIAGE SPRAY of 0.3 to 0.4 percent* brushkiller in water has also been used, but 
since this requires more than one application on many species, the basa! bark 


For TOUGH HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS and FERNS 

GROUND-SOAKING in early Spring, with spraying of basal leaves if they are present, 
with a 4 to 6 percent* emulsion of the esters** of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T in water. 
(This treatment must often be repeated as new growth arises.) Or: 

SPRAYING THE BASE OF THE STEMS IN SUMMER with a 4 percent* emulsion of these 
same chemicals in oil. When the plants are growing close to desirable specimens, 
pinching the base of the stems with a thumb and finger dipped in the emulsion 
— but not allowed to drip — will reduce damage to adjacent plants. 

For ABUNDANT PERENNIALS such as goldenrods and asters 
SUMMER BASAL SPRAYING, as above, with a 4 percent* mixture in either oil or 


For ORDINARY HERBACEOUS WEEDS 

SuMMER SPRAYING with 2,4-D, following directions on the container, which gen- 

erally call for a mixture of 0.3 to 0.5 percent* of the chemical in water. 
eee 

*The percent mentioned here is the acid equivalent figure, which is given on each container 
'y from the weight percentage of the eat ester. It is on the basis of the acid equivalent that 
spray outer must be computed. Here is how to do it: 
percent acid equivalent, papel tier fate sommelier 7 ." 
oil, divide $2 by 4 to get the total number of parts, or units of measurement, needed. Of th 
parts, 7 would be fuel oil (kerosene, Diesel, or furnace oil), and one part would be pe he vt _ 
in this instance 2,4-D plus 2,4,5-T in either equal or unequal portions, a combination ly 
(This method is sufficiently precise for ordinary usage.) 

**Sprays containing 2,4-D and 2 ,4,5-T are prepared in different p oer forms — as salts, 
amines, or esters. It is the ester which is recommended here. The label will indicate which form 


(All sprays here recommended are subject to change as further research data are made 





“frilling”’ the trunk through to 
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Now Available ! 


IN NEW, LARGE 
ECONOMY PACKAGE 


Vigoro tablets—in this 
new 48 tablet package 
contain all the food 
elements your house 
plants need to grow 
and thrive best! 

Get them today. 


Just push tablet in the soil 





-— iworo is the trade- 

re for Swift & 
C ‘company 'scomp'ete, 
balanced piant food 


A PRODUCT OF 
SWIFT & COMPANY 





FOR FINER CRAFTSMANSHIP 
STURDIER CONSTRUCTION 


WALPOLE 
RUSTIC CEDAR FENCES 


PICKET + SCREEN + HURDLE 
POST and RAIL 
GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 
OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
Visit our shop, send for catalog or 
telephone Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 Eost Street, Walpole, Mass. 





SABATIA FERNALD! 


The beautiful Sabatia of Southern Massachueetts. Can be 
damp meadows, about shallow ponds, in your 


Flowering in July and August, soon establishes itself, nothing 
ot beautiful for a summer flower, Fragrant, and a fine cut 
ower. 
Plant seed and plants a Seed 35¢ pkt. Plants 40¢ each. 
id on seed in U.S. plants up to the 
wield Wheeler 
ASHUMET FARM Falmouth, Mass. 











BRING BIRDS TO YOUR GARDEN 
Send for ap 17, just iemet ay see the 28 
photographs showing how inexpensive 
poe my will bring unugual Birds right to your 

ead THE SIX Bes roe FOR ATTRACTING 


A postcard will ies Air information. 
HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
2077 Perry Road, Norwalk, Connecticut. 














When writing advertisers 


Please Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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Gardening Books 
From page 421 


The needs and habits of hundreds of birds and 
mammals are recorded here. The introduction 


summarizes the need of good conservation prac- | 
tice, the following section presents the feeding | 


and related habits of birds (water, game, song- 
sters, etc.), fur and game mammals, hoofed 
browsers, fish and reptiles. The final section 
describes the plants, telling their geographical 
distribution, parts eaten and extent of use by 
wildlife. There are many illustrations. 

People who live in the country and the sub- 
urbs quickly come to know the pleasure of having 


birds around the house. For them, McElroy's | 


Handbook Of Attracting Birds ($2.75) would be a 
welcome gift. It tells how to feed and house them, 
how to take care of them and how the birds can, 
in return, repay the obligation. 

Without any question, the most important 
publication of the year is the new (8th) edition of 
Gray's Manual Of Botany ($9.50). Throughout 
its eight editions and its century of existence, the 
Manual has been the standard scientific work for 
the northern United States, and its revision by 
M. L. Fernald is itself a masterpiece, the result 
of 20 years’ careful and brilliant work. 

Books Women Like — Flower 
Arrangement 

Dear me! it is hard to know what to choose, 
there are so many alternatives. Perhaps the 
wisest solution will be that of popularity, with 
due care to include various schools of design. A 
reviewer whose firfgers are all thumbs with 
flowers can only quote the experts. Since this is a 
Christmas list, why not start with Anne Werts- 
ner’s Make Your Own Merry Christmas ($2.50)? 
This, in fact, could be a pre-holiday gift to one- 
self, to be used in planning and making the 
holiday decorations. 

An Eighteenth-Century Garland ($3.75) is by 
Louise B. Fisher, whose lovely bouquets grace 
the houses of Williamsburg. Although she un- 
questionably knows the history, horticulture and 
art of the 18th century, her book is not an 
antiquarian study, but a book of arrangements 
for present-day enjoyment. She uses everyday 
materials, and with them provides floral and 
fruit arrangements even in Winter. She describes 
her working methods in detail. 

The point of view of our own day is synthesized 
in Helen Van Pelt Wilson’s The Joy Of Flower 
Arranging ($3.95). In 12 chapters, one for each 
month, 12 of the country’s most talented ar- 
rangers present a fascinating variety of composi- 
tions. There are 108 photographs, and the sub- 
jects and styles range through varied occasions 
and moods, 

Many arrangers are becoming interested in the 
problem of flowers for luncheon, tea and dinner 
tables, where linens, silver and china also con- 
tribute to the picture. The Book Of Table Ar- 
rangements ($2.75) by Patricia Easterbrook 
Roberts is the product of a career in store man- 
agement, lecturing, flower show work and special 
display work, and its 120 pages of photographs 
are full of interesting and original ideas. From 
Mrs. Roberts we have also Flower Craft ($2.75) 
from which to learn the essentials of flower shop 
work — corsages, wreaths, decorations for public 
rooms and parties, and so on through the list. 

As the frost withers the last chrysanthemums, 
we begin to wonder about resources for the com- 
ing months. Winter Bouquets With Color ($2.85) 
by Ruth Gannon comes along with suggestions 
for using dried flowers. Presented with liveliness 
of color and style, the arrangements and the 
range of materials have all the glow and variety 
one could ask. 





NATIONALLY FAMOUS 


BUELL GLOXINIAS 


You saw ‘com at sromose recent Boston Flower 
Show — they're featured in full color on the 
cover of the November Flower Grower and 
in the November issue of Popular Garden- 
ing. 

Wyman’s brings them to you exclusively in 
the Eastern New England area. 

For a wide range of large gay colorful 
flowers in your home, they have no equal. 
Easy to grow, full cultural instructions with 
every plant. Priced from $1.95. 


GERANIUMS 


If you are a geranium fancier we hope you'll 
see our ever increasing collection of these 
useful plants. Included are fancies, ivies, 
scenteds, zonals, miniatures, Martha Wash- 
ington and regulars ina wide variety of colors 
and sizes, from 39c. 


BEGONIAS 


The gaily colored foliage of begonias offers 
year round color with the added bonus of 
interesting flowers. We usually have 75 or 
more kinds from which to select. Prices 
Start at 30c. 


OTHER HOUSE PLANTS 


In our greenhouse there are over 400 spe- 

cies and varieties of house plants, including 

nearly all of the time honored standard 

kinds with many delightful surprises for the 

advanced window-gardener. 

We're sorry that we cannot handle house 
lant orders by mail, but stop in and visit 
ew England's largest Garden Center. 


‘ 
We're Open... 
Monday, Tuesday and Conner 
a.m. to 6:00 p.m 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Sunday pa to 6:00 p.m. 


Buy witl om at Wyman's Garden 
Center and Nurseries, 


GARDEN CENTER 
and NURSERIES 


Route 9, Worcester Leer gy at the 
Framingham-Natick Line 


JUST ACROSS FROM SHOPPERS’ WORLD 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate minimum $2.50, cash with order 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 


FOR CHRISTMAS, FLOWER-PEPS IN COLOR- 
FUL NEW GIFT BOX will delight your friends. 
Handy, clean, easy-to-use tablets save changing water, 
keep vases slime-free, extend life of ,- a Satisfaction 
guaranteed. $1.00 post paid for uble-strength 
quart size) tablets. FLOWER- PEPS DIVISION, Box 
228, Monument Beach, Massachusetts. 


15 cents a word, 


DUTCH HYBRID AMARYLLIS folders now ready 
offering attractive prices. IMPORTED from occupied 
Japan, fragrant Al RAT M (Gold banded lily) and 
speciosum RUBRUM lily, both hardy and bulbs larger 
around than a tennis ball, one of each $1.00, six of each 
$5.40. Hardy fragrant Amaryllis HALLI (Lycoris 
Squamigera) hy ~~ bulbs 3 for $1.00, dozen 
$3.50. We pa Remit with order please 
JOHNSON BROT HERS, P. "0. Box 463, Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. 


OREGON ENGLISH HOLLY for Christmas decora 
tion. #100 Gift box, 6 to 8 sprays $1.00, 3 for $2.75. #30 
Home decoration box, 25 to 30 spraye $3.00. Postpaid 
unywhere in the United States. MAB-RAY, 7019 N 
Vincent Avenue, Portland 17, Oregon. 


ROIGINA AFRICAN VIOLET PLANT FOOD in 
capsule f tyke made eye for African Violets. 54 
capsules $1 prepa your dealer or write to 
ROIG INA PRODL ¢ rs, Box 345, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Its Culture and Nomenciature, 
96 pages, over 1500 varieties 
At your nursery, 


“THE CAMELLIA, 
1951 revision, enlarged t 
r synonyms named and described 


San Rafael Avenue, Pasadena 2, ( alifornia 


; 7 \ “OF — VALLEY. Finest, largest SUPER 
os rs and Winter flowering indoors 

a ristmas time. FRE 

< $i. 00, 100-$7.50. MOHLE ME AD- 

OWL AND NU RSERY. Great Meadows, New Jersey 


s the time to stock up fo 
tor bird lovers. 
$9.75 
Corn- 


WILD BIRD FOOD 


wy days al ead Ide 


Now 
al Christmas gift 
$1.35; 50 Ibs 


Ir v 35c; 5 lbs 


De PE NN' ' M ANOR PRODUCTS, 
wells Heights 31, 


Pennsylvania 
ey FoR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Choice sprays 
" erries, gr een prickly leaves. Box size 28x11x5 
t $3.25: the 2 b. size $2.50. 
aid dire recipients 
rder Dex OSTANG ‘ELS HOLLY, 

Sherwood, Oregon 

PECANS. Lares selec i paper shells. Delivered. 3 Ibs 
$2.85. 10 Ibs. $5.50. BREWTON & 

SI VL ES PEC AN CO., Claxton, Georgia 


ivered 


FRUIT CAKE. World famous since 1910. Del 

Christmas wrapped. 3 Ibs. $3.75, 5 Ibs. $6.00. Guar 

inteed delicious. BREWTON & STYLES PECAN 
)., Claxton, Georgia 


Lily of Valley 
ets. Stamp for list 
"GARDENS, Bethayres, Penn- 


NEW AFRIC. _y* Baaged-od Pink 
odland, no 
THE JARRETT 

sylvania. 


HYBRID CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS 

12,400,000 pints f Hybrid Cultivated Blueberries 
in New Jersey this past Summer. By far, the 

argest amount New Jersey the logica 
state to purchase Cultivated Blueberry plants. Cult 

vated Blueberries originated w Jersey. Three 
high $9.00 dozen, $45.00-100 
Pemberton, Concord, Dixie 

r me. Ship now ARREN 

SHINS s NU RSERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


raised 
n an ate 


three suit 


4434 


L nigger APE PLANS. Beautify you 
$5.00. LANDSCAPE SERVIC E, 
Dallas 5, Texas. 


Travis Street, 
Have picture Bian R bee garden, house, doorway 
. our Christmas cards, to make them 
‘the aie ary store kind of greetings. | 
na . ire stationery which make fine 
Christm ents. Samples 10c credited on order 
riFFT, 12 rime Road. Dover, New Hampshire. 
FIFTEEN SHADE TREES AND bogey 
SHRUBS. Eight species. Strong, hardy. 12° 
$5.00 postpaid TUSC ARORA NURS RY, 
Blain 9, Pennsylvania 


FIRESIDE pa nage _ G hd GUIDE. Garden 
treasure in ch 8 use plants, world 
finest bird he and many unusua 
tories to incre x pleasure illustratec 
ribe ‘ a4 free! ILLSIDE 
HARBOR. LaFayette’ New York. 

WILD FLOWERS & FERNS, to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania 
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Letters to the Editor 


Wanted: Old Catalogs 


Dear Editor I have received 
membership card, the magazine, 
and library book list for which I thank you. 

I am wondering if the members of your 
Society might like to help me in a project in 
which I and other members of a garden circle 
here are interested that is to build up a 
collection of catalogs from all countries of the 
world. Any new or old ones would be suit- 
able as long as they deal with some branch of 
horticulture. I only want it understood that 
we want only catalogs which members have 
lying around. It makes no difference if they 
are out of date, as our aim is to get as com- 
collection as possible. The 
coloured ones, of course, are most desirable, 
and in return I would send New Zealand 
native seeds to anyone desiring them 

Mrs. C. 


safely my 
yearbook 


prehensive a 


WALKER 
Te Horo 
Manawatu Line 


New Zealand 


Bushy Pedilanthus 


Dear E I was much interested in find- 
ing an article about pedilanthus in the Sep- 
tember issue of Horticulture, the more so as I 
had always wondered why I was the only 
person I knew who owned a much-admired 
pedilanthus house plant 

I'd like to tell you, though, about my ex- 
perience with it 

I found that it is possible to have either a 
long, straggling bush, with a few leaves and a 
the top, or a low, well- 
with leaves clear from the 


‘ditor 


few blossoms at 
rounded little tree, 
bottom, though without flowers. I 
the latter much to everybody's pleasure 
To this end I shear my plant down every 
Spring to the desired height, and have it 
come up again from the base. I also water 
my pedilanthus all year round, and give it a 
monthly feeding, using dried sheep manure 
In the Summer I put it out in the full sun, 
where I am able to enjoy the additional pink 
white and green 


chose 


glow on the attractive 

leaves 
My pedilanthus is now six 
think it is getting more beautiful every year. 
Epitn E. 


Columbus, 


years old; I 


PELTESON 
Ohio 


LECTURER 


LECTURER. Americo Nemiccolo, Landscape Architect 
and consultant. For information write Glen Street, 
Marlboro, Mass., or call Marlboro 2099. 


CLASSIFIED 


nts a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order 


ng date fifth of month preceding date of issue 


RHODODENDRON (carolinianum) Rhododendron 

faximum), Kalmia, Native azaleas. Hemlock (Tsuga) 
Heavily somed Wet moss packed, 3-4 Ft. 100, $28.50; 
50, $18.00; Doz. $6.50. Prepaid. NATURE’ 'S GREEN- 
HOUSE, "Tallulah Falls, Georgia 


LILACS : Finest French, Oriental & Novelty Ty 
Unusually wide selection of varieties in sturdiest O N 
ROOT stock. Specimens, parties, special collections 
Catalog free. UPTON NURSERY, Dept. D, 4838 
Spokane, Detroit 4, Michlese, 


ORCHIDS for your home. Order one of our large, fully 
mature Nun's Orchid plants and have twelve or more 
four-inch orchids this Winter. Gorgeous gifts, easy as 
Geraniums. Four Dollars with order. Also glamorous, 
exotic Gloriosas, four tubers for Two Dollars. We pay 
delivery costs. CHARMAINE GARDENS, 301 Alla- 
manda, Lakeland, Florida. 


Searching For A Rose 

Dear Editor—Perhaps some of your readers can 

help me to locate a source of the Old Scotch Briar 

Rose called Marie Stuart. — Mary Evans 
Bryn Mawr, Penn 


Tree Peonies from Seed 
Dear Editor—1 have made two 
attempts to grow tree peonies from seed. Late 
last Fall I planted seed in a flat and placed it in a 
sheltered spot in the garden over Winter; not one 
seed germinated. This Spring I planted another 
batch of seed which I had stratified in the re- 
frigerator, but the results were the same. I won- 
der if any of the readers of Horticulture have 
been successful in raising tree peonies from seed, 
and what methods they used.— Artuur Pauscu 
Hyde Park, Mass 


unsuccessful 


On With the Battle 

Dear Editor—I have read with interest the article 
in your Octob r issue by Mr. Bromley entitled 
Don't Give Up The Elm. 

I agree in general with what he writes. Here in 
Williamstown, Mass., we have been waging a 
determined fight on the Dutch elm disease for 
three or four years, and I think we are holding 
our own, losing about 40 or 50 trees a year only. 

For eventual replacement as well as for lining 
new streets we established a small tree nursery a 
year ago. There was considerable difference of 
opinion in our committee whether or not elms 
should be included, but it was finally decided to 
plant 25° elms on the theory that there was not 
much sense in fighting to preserve the elms only 
to lose them eventually through old age. 

Probably in the future it will be decided to 
plant different kinds of trees on the same street 
so that if one type is attacked by a pest the 
others are unlikely to be affected 

There has recently been established a Berk- 
shire County Dutch Elm Disease Control Com- 
mittee to endeavor to coordinate the work of the 
towns and cities, as well as to press for desirable 
legislation where necessary. It is hoped that other 
counties will organize along similar lines so that 
we may have influence with the legislature, which 
we apparently do not have at present. The most 
urgent need is for scouting for the disease which 
is not being at all thoroughly done throughout 
the state. Without knowing where the diseased 
trees are they cannot be removed and will affect 
others nearby. 

For several years the legislature appropriated 
reasonable sums for statewide scouting, but this 
year the appropriation was so small as to be use- 
less. Also this year no money was appropriated 
for research at the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst. If a cure is to be found for the disease 
it will probably be through research. 

One difficulty with which we have had to con- 
tend has been a defeatist spirit on the part of a 
small proportion of the people, who take the posi- 
tion that the elms will go as the chestnuts went 
and that there is no use trying to do anything 
about it. Our answer is that it costs no more to 
remove 40 or 50 trees a year than to wait until 
they are all dead and have to take them down at 
one time at tremendous expense 

If any of your readers are interested in the 
methods of control found reasonably successful 
here in Williamstown, and will communicate 
with me I will be glad to answer their questions 
or refer them to those knowing more than I do 

We are encouraged here and feel that with 
cooperation all along the line we have a good 
chance of controlling the disease. Curing it is 
something for the future. 


Rosert M. Derny 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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(4 Garden Pilgrimage 


From page 402 


shape to yours. If your small plot seems too 
cluttered and crowded, such gardens as 
that at Holly House in Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, will give you a lesson in management. 
If, to the contrary, yours seems too large 
and ungainly, gardens planned like that at 
Oakwood near Warrenton, Virginia, will 
show you how by planting on different 
levels with old stone walls as background 
you can achieve grace and beauty. 

Seek what you can use. If you are just 
going in for herb gardening, the old herb 
garden at Stratford, home of Robert E. 
Lee, will show you many varieties. If your 
problem is shade, the garden at The 
Pastures in Woodford County, Kentucky, 
will give you an answer in the use of plants 
that do well without direct sunlight. 


Names For Places 

Many of the estates, farms and even 
town houses open to garden pilgrims have 
names that seem to make the garden more 
important, giving it identity and individu- 


ality. In the mid-west and central states, 
some have Indian names with lovely mean- 
ings. In the South are others dating from 
Colonial times: Shirley, Westover, Bran- 
don. Once considered affectation, the habit 
of naming one’s home is again in vogue. 
Before appropriating a name already in use 
in your county or state, be sure to find out 
if it is registered. Although estate names 
date back to days when signs instead of 
words were used (few people knew how to 
read), only in recent years have owners been 
given title to the names of their choice by 
paying a small fee and registering them 
with a local or state agency. None of the 
Southern states has such registration, but 
many of the others do have. Where the 
owner has registered, the name he has 
chosen is his alone in his county at least, 
sometimes in his state. 

Admit the limits of your garden's re- 
sources, but make the most of them as 
other gardeners have done. And, when you 
have returned from a pilgrimage, and are 
trying out some of the techniques and 
plants vou discovered, dream of the day 
when your garden will be on display. 


Brandon, on the James River —a delightful old Virginia garden. 


November 1951 


ORCHID 


WATER SOLUBLE 10-10-10 
FERTILIZER 


Developed by DR. O. W. DAVIDSON, 
Research Specialist, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
N. J. Agri. Exp. Sta. 


Another Wilson's exclusive — specifically 
compounded 10-10-10 water soluble ferti- 
lizer with suitable amounts of all the trace 
elements necessary for good orchid growth, 
both in osmundine and gravel culture. 


In tests ot the N. J. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and by many leading orchid growers, 
fertilized seedlings gained as much as one 
year in growth in three years of treatment 
over unfertilized orchids. Mature plants 
showed greater health and vigor, developing 
more new shoots and producing many more 
flowers per plant. 


% Ib. eaetami es ay Case: 12, os Ib. bags $11.50 
. Drum $20. 


. = Cadre) Nitson 


SPRI NGFIELD, NEW J Y 


pa GIANT 


Fp don't wait till spring, “ 
this fall. To try it yourself, 


planting directions, trbenreen for 


Or send $2.00 for 6 Half-Ounces on. of 
pach color cE 1 $1.10). Order today! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Address: "Philadephia 32. Pa. or & 


at nearest city: Philadelphia 32. 
Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


AUGUSTINE GRASS 


tales the world’s most beautiful lawn, a padded heavy 
reen year round. Thrives in dense shade 
well as pn It pushes all other 
Requires little how mg You 
a 


Bu 
5 apa Order 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. H, Biloxi, Miss 


" ™ a ee 
" GREENHOUSE 
$330 
A delightful addition for your bome Costs less 
than rooms of most constructions. Made in sections 
for easy assembly with bolts and screws. Sise 10 
by 11 ft. ready to put on your foundation. Your house 
heating system may be extended for the Orlyt. Other 
models with slanted or straight sides, and lean-to 
greenhouses from $175. to $780. Automatic heat 
and ventilation available. Write for Booklet No. 70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


RVING 














The ‘Pennsylvania— | 
Horticultural Society 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
389 Broad Street (Suburban) 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


é 
Chrysanthemum Show 
November 9, 10, 11 
(Friday, Saturday, Sunday) 
Field House, 
Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Aeunual 
Wednesday, November 21, 3 P.M. 
In Library of the Society 
y 
Exhibit in Roome 
Throughout November 
Handmade Flower Containers 


(Courtesy of Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen) 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
* 


122nd 
ANNUAL 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
FLOWER SHOW 


November 1,2,3,&4 
* 


THURSDAY. .2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
FRIDAY. .10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
SATURDAY .10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
SUNDAY. .1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


Admission 80 cents, Tax included 
Free to Members 











HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


of NEW YORK, Inc. 
Essex House 
157 West 58th Street (near 7th Ave.) 
New York 19, N. Y. Tel. PL 7-0915 


DECEMBER 19, 1951 


Exhibit and Demonstration of 
Christmas Decorations by 
Mrs. William Stickles and 

Mrs. William Wheeler. 


Jan. 25 to Feb. 16, 1952 


A PILGRIMAGE TO SEE 
CALIFORNIA’S 
HORTICULTURAL 
MAGIC. 


Folders sent on request. 























MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


To our members and other Michigan 
readers 
An early Christmas gift suggestion: 
A membership in this Society from you 
to your garden-loving relatives and 
friends. 
Membership fees 
Single 
Dual (man and wife) 5.00 
With each annual membership 
“Horticulture” magazine for one year; 
free tickets to the Spring Flower Show, 
in Detroit; the privilege of using the 
Garden Library of Michigan; and other 
services. 
A gift that lasts the whole year through. 
Send names and addresses (with check 
to cover) of those to whom you wish a 
gift membership sent. 
A suitable gift card will be mailed at 
Christmas time in your name, with our 
membership card enclosed and full in- 
formation in regard to “Horticulture” 
magazine, the Library and other serv- 
ices of the Society. 


Send memberships in early to in- 
sure receipt of gift card and an- 
nouncement by Christmas. 


The White House, Belle Isle, 


$3.00 





























DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
youR 
TREE 


mom AMALIA 


is OUR Bg ti BU) fej te), hy 


ESPON - 
SIBILIT ¥ Inc 
cae NOW 


Tel. MANCHESTER 300 
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Oct. 30-Dec. 14. Cambridge, Mass. Exhibi- 
tion of Chinese paintings of birds and 
flowers at the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University. 


| Nov. 1-4. Boston. The 122nd Annual Chrysan- 


themum Show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


Nov. 3-4. Birmingham, Ala. Eighth Annual 
Show of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society at the Tutweiler Hotel. 


Nov. 5-7. Memphis, Tenn. Flower Show 
School, Course IV. 


Nov. 5-10. Wash., D. C. Thanksgiving Flower 


Festival, Woodward & Lothrop’s Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase suburban store. 


Nov. 6. Waco, Tex. Fall Flower Show of the 
Belle Fleur Garden Club. 


| Nov. 8-10. N. Y. C. Forty-fourth Autumn 


Exhibition of the Horticultural Society of 
New York at the Colonnades Ballroom of 
the Essex House, 160 Central Park South. 


Nov. 8-11. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of 


Chrysanthemums, Fruits and Vegetables of 
the Worcester Horticultural Soc., Horti- 
cultural Bldg., 30 Elm St. 


Nov. 9. Charlotte, N. C. Camellia Study Day 
of the North Carolina Camellia Society. 


Nov. 9-11. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum 


Show of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, Field House, Swarthmore College. 


Nov. 10-11. Lampasas, Tex. Chrysanthemum 
Festival. 

Nov. 10-11. Hattiesburg, Miss. Camellia 
Show of the Hattiesburg Camellia Society 
in cooperation with the American Camellia 
Society. 

Nov. 12-16. Miami, Fla. American Institute 
of Park Executives. 

Nov. 15-17. Daytona Beach, Fila. 
Show School, Course ITI. 

Nov. 17. Boston. Meeting of the New England 
Rose Society at Horticultural Hall. Resume 
of all Rose Symposiums. 

Nov. 17-18. Columbia, S. C. Annual Fall 
Camellia Show of the South Carolina 
Camellia Society, Inc., Wade Hampton 
Hotel. 

Nov. 19-20. Orlando, 
School, Course V. 
Nov. 21. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 389 

Broad St. (Suburban) Station Bldg. 


Nov. 22. Dothan, Ala. Men’s Camellia Club 
Exhibit. 

Nov. 26. Boston. Horticultural Meeting of 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts. 
Subject: “The Year in Review.” 

Nov. 29-30. Corvallis, Ore. Sixty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Oregon State Horticultural 
Society at Oregon State College. 

Dec. 2-5. Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting 
of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society in conjunction with the Vegetable 
Growers Association of America annual 
convention. 

Dec. 4-5. Manhattan, Kan. Annual meeting of 
the Kansas State Horticultural Society. 


Dec. 6-7. Hartford, Conn. Annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Pomological Society. 


Flower 


Flower Show 


Fla. 
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An Ideal Gift For Your Gardening Friends 


A Membership In 


The WYlassachusetts 
Horticultural Soctety 


BENEFITS OF 


] Each person who joins becomes a 
member of the largest, most dis- 
tinguished and most active organization 


of its kind in America. 


r Membership means affiliation with 
14,500 men and women interested 
in advancing gardening and _horticul- 


ture. 


3 The resources of the greatest gar- 
den library in the world are avail- 
who borrow 


able to members 


books, in person or by mail. 


may 


4. Each member receives Horricut- 
TURE, America’s leading magazine 
for amateur gardeners; a magazine that 
is at once a visitor 12 times a year and 
an authoritative presentation of every- 
thing that is new and important. (Pres- 
ent subscription price to non-members 
$2.00.) 


A free ticket of admission to the 


New England Spring Flower Show 
(Value $1.50) and to the Chrysanthe- 


MEMBERSHIP 


mum Show (80 cents). Members may 
also preview the Spring Show before the 


public is admitted. 


6 The services of trained horticul- 

turists are available to answer all 

your gardening questions quickly and 

accurately. 

rf To each member there is the advan- 
tage of the free Employment Pu- 

reau either to obtain garden help or to 


find gardening work. 


The Horticullure’s Book 


Department to buy books on gar- 


use of 


dening. 


9 Admission is free to all lectures, all 


classes and all field trips conducted 


by the Society. 

10 To each member, a free copy of 
the Year Book (Value $1) which 

supplements the catalogue of the Li- 

brary and reports the progress of the 


Society. 





Membership applications may be directed lo the Executive Secretary 
Anno H. Nenruine, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP $3.00 : LIFE MEMBERSHIP $50.00 
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NEW GIFT IDEAS FOR THE 


BRECK’S 
RELIABLE SINCE 1818 INDOOR GARDE NER 


Here’s the most exciting assortment of new gift ideas ever 


SUNSHINE PLANT SHELF offered to the Indoor Gardener Sy guteyear-old Breek’s! wrery 


ING item is handpicked for value, quality and wneenal gift appeal 
G —FITS ANY WINDOW All are backed by the century-old Breck tradition of “satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back.” Breck’s pays postage, guar- 
antees prompt shipment. Mail the coupon at once! 
* F Actually doubles the capacity of your 
window garden and lifts plants into the 
sun. Excellent, too, for display of minia- F 
ture figurines, bric-a-brac, etc. All-metal 
shelving enameled in attractive ivory, SELF-WATERING LOWER 
measures 4 inches wide, adjusts tele- 
scopically from 24 to 39 inches. At center POTs 
window lock level, it ingeniously slides FL W R p 
right into position without any screws; 
at windowsill, or any other height, it 
hooks into the little sideplates provided Plants grow healthier, look better— 
Absolutely no interference with cur- with no daily watering! These lovely 
tains. Two or three shelves per window Hamilton pots hold an ample reservoir 
are very effective. Unconditionally guar- of water in the base. Permanent spun 
anteed. An amazing value glass wick scientifically feeds water to 
Order No. AP925 Each $2.95 roots! No puddles, shriveled leaves, rot- 
ten stems or packed earth due to in- 
WINDOWSILL BULB GARDEN Gibtets Chetce of pints Last Gheen er 
Violets. Choice of Pink, Leaf Green or 
‘ Emerald. Also included—free booklet, 
From the cream of the crop! Success With House Plants” 419” 
Five kinds of indoor growing Square Pot, Order No. AP201 — each 
bulbs that burst into large beau- ' $3.95 or 2 for $7.49 
vo yt bp age ee: ; 4” Round Pot, Order No. AP200—each 
detailed growing directions for $1.95 or 3 for $5.49. 
assured success / packed" = 
bulbs, attractively gift-packe ’ 
4 Paper White Narcissus, 4 Chi- _ t ’ SPINNING WHEEL PLANTER 
nese Sacred Lilies, 1 White 
Calla, 1 Golden Calla, 1 Jumbo An exact replica of the Colonial 


Amaryllis 
Order No. FB75 





spac ‘Train y 
MINIATURE WINDOWSILL TOOL SET pac trailing plants over 
old- 
This miniature windowsill tool set does wheel is captured with a uthen- 
the work of the garden-sized hoe, rake ticity this polished 
shovel and roller. Perfect for flower grained Styrene reproduction. 
pots and window boxes! The scoop- Boxed individually 
‘ tamper is 5'2” lon the trowel- Order No. AP2i 
¢ / scratcher, 6” long. Fashioned of sturdy 
4 ¢ metal with a beautiful anodized 50 


esl aes’ aie oes gift box. Order No. API90 | 92-9 IMPORTED WOODEN SHOES 
WITH 2 QUALITY BULBS 


A real Dutch Treat for a flower lover 


BIRD FEEDERS 





brightest spot on your window shelf 
or mantel. Packed with pearly-like 


dow Won 
AUTOMATIC — . chips for suaranteed growing. 
ure an - : 3 
FEEDER 4 a 4 oz os the whole family wil love 
for Winter rcHting e@ \ Order No FBT $2.95 
. _ Sen = 
Song Birds K's = oo 
’ 
KEEP BREC 419 Breck Bidg. 
fo] a -1e} 300), | Boston 10, Mass. 
jow-invite ll the LANT 
Now -invite all the birds to a banquet at this WATERING Pp S ————————————————— 


cleverly-designed metal hanging feeder! Fin 

ished in green baked enamel—14” canopy pro- A 
tects birds and seeds from bad weather. Clear- DEVICES WATERED tom tom So. Aan’. 
view reservoir automatically drops seed into 
the feeding tray as birds eat to their heart's . 

content. No danger of cats and squirrels harm While You Are Away 
ing birds. Vinyl-edge ‘“‘welcome mat’ protects 


birds’ feet 
Order No. AEI55 $4 9 “ r Plant Tenders sci- 
. entifically feed 
~~ ' water to potted 
COMMUNITY DINER vy E Biants when ‘you 
are away on week- 
Four-sided wooden feeder cram- Saves daily 
med with 12 delicious tidbits. With rs watering chores 
perches on 2 sides for perching Press pointed tube 
birds and 2 plain sides for cling- into soil and fill 
ing birds. 16” long — hangs any- Cumater ae 
ater oisture 


where in your yard. Comes boxed w 
with 24 extra tidbits. Plenty of " flows out of filtered 
room for lonely birds. Guaranteed pin hole as needed. directly to plant. Polysty- 
to make any atmosphere pleasant rene, 6” long. Order No AZ558. 
and the birds will 
r it! 


Ore er No " E107 $ . =6 
samen oxtca ti tidbits $1 .65 ¥ PLANT FOUNTAIN 








Bulb Garden, 


Order N 
Here's a practical and really 
handy pliable rubber spray pa 
CHICKADEE TID-BITS th a thousand uses’ You'll | 
Rnd it just dandy for Rk 
Assorted s and seed or nts c 
pressed peanut in paper cups 
Cs as refills for Community Diner 
and others of our models. 1 
box (24 sasorted cups) Order 


AF102 $1 25 a y 
3 Boxes $3.50 Order No. AZ790 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 
Send ‘‘Window Wonderland” free. 


Tone State 
omen fT ee ee 


2 
2 
« 














